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The  within  pages,  containing  a  brief  history  of  the  Third 
division,  Ninth  corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  several 
regiments  of  Pennsylvania  troops  serving  the  country  therein, 
are  most  respectfully  dedicated  to  General  John  F.  Hartranft, 
the  division   commander,  for  whom  it  may  be  said  : 

"  No  diadem  of  the  Nation's  brightest  jewels  will  ever  be 
complete  without  a  place  for  our  Hartranft;  and  when  the 
Union's  great  temple  of  fame  shall  have  been  finished,  whereon 
the  names  of  her  bravest  shall  shine  forth  in  letters  of  gold, 
side  by  side  with  the  great  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheri- 
dan, Thomas,  Hancock,  Reynolds  and,  close  beside  the  other 
great  volunteer  soldier — and  soldier's  best  friend — John  A. 
Logan,  will  be  placed  the  name  of  our  gallant  Division  Com- 
mander, John  Frederick  Hartranft." 


PREFACE. 

OUR  ORGANIZATION. 

By  Captain  John  B.  Landis,  209th  Regiment. 

ON  the  cold  and  stormy  winter  night  of  January  19th, 
1889,  a  little  company  of  four  men  met  at  the  house 
of  Lieutenant  R.  R.  Webbert,  in  the  quiet  village  of 
Boiling  Springs,  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Carlisle,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland.  These  four  men  were  old  soldiers 
of  the  Third  division,  Ninth  army  corps,  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  The  winds  whistled  a  shrill  tattoo  without,  as 
they  gathered  about  the  warm  hearth. 

One  of  these  men  was  your  present  efficient  secretar}', 
the  Honorable  M.  A.  Embick,  a  member  of  Company  D, 
Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Regiment,  which  was  commanded 
by  the  gallant  and  lamented  McCullough,  who  laid  down  his 
life  on  the  2d  of  April,  1865,  in  front  of  Petersburg.  The 
other  three  were  Lieutenant  R.  R.  Webbert,  of  Company  A, 
who  had  been  on  the  division  general's  staff;  Richard  R. 
Craighead,  of  Craighead,  and  William  F.  Wise,  of  Boiling 
Springs,  both,  also,  of  my  own  Company  A,  of  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Ninth ;  and  here  was  projected  the  first 
reunion  of  that  regiment.  This  little  band,  discour- 
aged and  fearing  as  to  the  results  of  their  endeavor, 
were  discussing  the  probabilities  of  success,  when  Em- 
bick said,  "  elect  me  secretary  and  I  will  make  it  go." 
It  went.  A  regimental  organization  was  at  one  effected  by 
electing  Lieutenant  Webbert  president,  and  Mr.  Embick 
secretary.  On  looking  around  they  concluded  it  was  not 
necessary  just  then  to  elect  a  treasurer.  I  was  myself 
appointed  as  chairman  of  an  executive  committee,  with  R. 
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R.  Craighead  and  Sergeant  S.  D.  Zeigler  as  associates. 
Carlisle  was  chosen  as  the  place,  and  the  25th  of  March, 
following,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Fort 
Stedman,  as  the  time  to  hold  the  regimental  reunion. 
Comrades  of  other  regiments  of  the  division  who  were 
within  reach  were  asked  to  join  us. 

This  reunion  on  March  25th,  1889,  was  an  auspicious  and 
enthusiastic  one,  and  was  successful  greatly  beyond  the  ex- 
pectation of  its  projectors. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  at  Harrisburg,  a  division  organi- 
zation was  attempted,  and  an  executive  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. General  Hartranft  was  chosen  president,  and  Ad- 
jutant GeneralJohn  D.  Bertolette,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  which  was  represented  by  one  member  from 
each  regiment  in  the  division.  We  never  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing a  reunion  under  this  organization. 

If  I  am  correct,  therefore,  the  reunion  of  March  25th,  1889, 
was  the  first  and  only  one  which  was  attended  by  our  greatly 
beloved  and  much  lamented  Division  Commander,  Major 
General  John  F.  Hartranft.  Quiet  and  dignified,  erect  and 
soldierhr  as  of  old,  he  was  the  center  of  all  attention,  and  he 
shook  hands  with  his  old  veterans  as  with  men  for  whom  he 
had  a  warm  place  in  his  heart. 

At  the  camp-fire  in  the  evening  he  delivered  an  entertain- 
ing address,  descriptive  of  the  movement  of  his  troops  at 
the  battle  of  Fort  Steadman,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  hold  a  reunion  of  his  division,  and  to  hold  this  reunion 
each  year  under  the  auspices  of  some  one  of  its  regiments  ; 
and,  said  the  General,  "  As  your  regiment  is  the  first  one  of 
the  division  organized,  I  suggest  that  you  have  a  reunion  of 
the  division  under  the  auspices  of  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Ninth,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  appointing  your  very  efficient 
secretary,  the  secretary  of  the  division." 

These  words  were  received  with  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
applause,  the  measure  was  adopted,  and  the  regimental 
meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  division  reunion  at  Harris- 
burg, on  March  25,  1 890. 


In  September,  1889,  the  Two  Hundredth  regiment  organ- 
ized in  the  city  of  York,  where  the  division  commander  was 
present,  and  was  here  seen  by  many  of  the  comrades  for  the 
last  time.  The  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regiment  organ- 
ized on  April  2,  1890. 

In  January,  1890,  a  division  meeting  was  called  at  the 
Lochiel  hotel,  in  Harrishurg,  to  elect  officers  for  the  reunion 
to  follow  in  March.  Colonel  George  W.  Frederick  was 
elected  president,  E.  W.  Bishop,  treasurer,  and  M.  A.  Em- 
bick,  secretary. 

The  first  division  reunion,  therefore,  took  place  at  Harris- 
burg,  on  March  25,  1890.  All  the  regiments  were  repre- 
sented, the  meeting  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  the  division 
officers  were  re-elected,  and  the  second  reunion  of  the  divi- 
sion was  fixed  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  York,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Two  Hundredth  Regiment. 

The  Harrisburg  meeting  was  in  every  respect  successsful ; 
the  gallant  commander  of  the. Ninth  army  corps,  Major  Gen- 
eral John  G.  Parke,  being  present,  May  these  reunions,  now 
so  happily  inaugurated,  be  continued  from  year  to  year. 

Not  many  times,  my  comrades,  will  the  New  Year  come 
and  go  for  us.  When  you  take  down  the  roll  of  your  regi- 
ment and  read  it  over,  how  many  names  are  only  memories. 
Shorter  and  shorter  will  be  the  roster  of  the  living,  until 
there  shall  be  no  response  to  its  call,  as  it  shall  lie  in  the 
relaxing  hand  of  the  last  amongst  our  comrades  ;  and  when 
taps  shall  be  sounded  for  the  last  time  here,  may  the  future 
be  the  awakening  to  the  glorious  music  of  the  new  reveille 
in  the  calm  regions  of  repose  among  the  white  tents  of  peace, 
where  "  taps  "  are  never  sounded,  for  there  shall  be  no  night 
there. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Opera  House,  York,  Pennsylvania, 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1891. 

At  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  division  having  assembled, 
Mr.  M.  A.  Embick,  the  secretary,  said :  My  comrades, 
in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Frederick,  the  president  of  the 
division,  who  is  detained  at  home  by  some  unforseen  cause, 
the  committee  have  chosen  General  Levi  A.  Dodd,  formerly 
of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  regiment,  to  preside  at 
this  division  reunion.     [Applause.] 

General  Dodd.  Comrades,  I  appreciate  this  honor.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  make  a  speech,  but  will  proceed  at  once 
to  business,  as  this  is  a  business  meeting  this  afternoon. 
The  exercises  will  be  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Reverend 
Smith,  formerly  chaplain  of  the  Two  Hundredth  regiment. 

Mr.  Smith  then  made  a  most  eloquent  prayer,  fervently 
thanking  God  for  the  great  mercies  and  blessings  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  members  of  the  division  present 
and  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  integrity  and  unity. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  of  York,  the  Honorable  D.  K.  Noell, 
then  being  introduced  delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  in 
which  he  briefly  referred  to  the  services  of  the  division,  as 
follows : 

Soldiers  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Ninth    Corps  of  Army  of 
the  Potomac : 

Sirs  :  I  hail  you  with  much  joy,  a  most  cordial  greeting, 
and  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  city  of  York,  which,  itself,  has 
ever  been  distinguished  for  its  alacrity  in  furnishing 
soldiers,  in  all  the  wars  that  have  ever  befallen  our  country. 

York  was  the  first  town,  west  of  the  Connecticut  river,  to 
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send  a  company  of  soldiers  to  General  Washington,  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was 
fought,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  And  to  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, when  the  city  was  menaced  by  the  British  under 
General  Ross,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1814,  and  in  which 
battle  the  York  soldiers  did  such  noble  execution,  as  to 
elicit  the  commendations  of  General  Strieker,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  forces.  And  to  Mexico,  in  1846  and 
1847,  to  join  the  gallant  General  Scott,  in  taking  the  "  Halls 
of  the  Montezumas,"  and  in  whose  sands,  still  to-day,  sleep 
the  bodies  of  the  brave  William  Eurick  and  Jerry  Carson. 

And  York  also  bravely  responded  in  furnishing  soldiers 
in  the  late  war,  as  many  of  the  gray  heads  and  silvery 
beards  now  before  me  so  fully  testify.  They  are  growing 
old,  but  the  honor  of  their  past  deeds  sheds  a  halo  of  glory 
around  them.  But  you  are  Pennsylvanians,  sons  of  the  old 
Keystone  State,  of  the  Revolutionary  war  of  177(3,  when 
cows'  horns,  shin  bones  and  sweet  potatoes  often  constituted 
the  only  stores  in  the  commissary's  department,  and  the 
paymaster's  purse  was  empty,  and  the  motley  uniforms  "  of 
linsey  woolsey "  worn  by  the  soldiers,  were  spun,  woven 
and  manufactured  by  the  hands  of  their  own  wives  and 
daughters,  who  were  ever  on  the  elert  to  encourage  their 
husbands  and  their  brothers.  You  came  nobly  forth  at  your 
country's  call,  and  you  did  valiant  execution  for  our  glorious 
"  Union,"  whilst  this  fratricidal  war  lasted.  I  call  it  a 
fratricidal  war,  because  in  many  of  its  battles,  not  only 
brothers  by  consanguinity  met  brothers  in  deadly  strife' 
but  because  nationally  we  all  were  brothers  of  one  and  the 
same  government,  and,  consequently,  when  brother  wars 
against  brother,  it  is  fratricidal  war.  You  came  forth  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  One  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
colonies,  then  at  war  with  the  mother  country  for  Independ- 
ence in  the  battles  of  Eutaw  Springs,  Savannah,  Brandy- 
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wine  and  Yorktown,  in  all  of  which  the  soldiers  of  the 
North  and  the  soldiers  of  South  pressed  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  covered  each  other  with  cypress  and  with  laurel. 

But  you  of  the  Two  Hundredth,  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifth,  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh,  Two  Hundred  and 
Eighth.  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  and  Two  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania  regiments,  composing  the  Third 
Division  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  of  the  Potomac,  directed 
by  General  Parke,  and  led  by  General  Hartranft,  and  other 
braves,  not  only  distinguished  yourselves  in  the  privations 
you  endured,  but  in  the  indomitable  courage  you  manifested 
in  every  battle  you  participated  in,  as  well  as  on  the  ever 
memorable  25th  of  March,  1865,  when  you  so  bravely  re- 
gained what  you  had  lost,  and  the  glory  of  which  you  cele- 
brate to-day.  You  fought,  you  conquered,  and  many  a 
deadly  missile,  from  your  well-nerved  arms  that  day  laid 
many  a  Southern  mother's  son  "to  sleep  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking,"  whilst  at  the  same  time  you  saw  many 
of  your  gallant  comrades  yield  their  lives  upon  the  battle- 
field of  Fort  Stedman.  But  peace  to  their  ashes,  glory  to 
their  names,  and  a  kind  remembrance  of  them  by  you,  their 
still  surviving  comrades. 

You  meet  here  to-day,  soldiers,  to  commemorate  one  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  late  war,  namely,  the  re- 
taking of  Fort  Stedman,  which  occurred  on  the  25th  day 
of  March,  1865,  just  twenty-six  years  ago  this  day.  Time 
has  not  yet  spread  its  wings  of  oblivion  over  the  deeds  of 
the  Third  Division  of  the  Ninth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  that  noted  day.  Green  be  its  memory,  and 
fresh  its  recollection  to  you,  the  participants  in  that  dreadful 
onslaught  of  the  25th  of  March,  A.  D.  1865. 

Who  among  you  can  ever  forget  the  gallant  General 
Hartranft  on  that  memorable  day,  as  he  plunged  his  rowels 
deeply  into  the  bleeding  sides  of  his  panting  charger  and, 
with  sword  poised  high  in  the  air,  directed  you  on  to  victory? 
Or,  who  can  forget  the  heroic  Parke,  as  with  face  like  a 
bursting  comet,  he  moved  into  the  carnage. 
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Or  who  can  forget  the  valiant  Two  Hundredth  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment  on  the  left,  almost  reduced  to  a  nonenity, 
with  Hartranft  in  command,  holding  the  fiercely  charging 
Confederates  at  bay  until  the  brave  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth 
came  to  its  relief,  and  when  the  balance  of  the  division  ar- 
rived they  drove  the  Confederates  over  the  abatis  and  beyond 
Fort  Stedman,  capturing  at  the  same  time  nearly  two  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  a  large  number  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  re-entering  Fort  Stedman  and  again  raise  the  old 
Stars  and  Stripes  to  its  former  place.  This  was  glory  enough 
for  one  day.  You  of  the  Third  Division  had  the  victory, 
and  paeans  of  praise  were  sung  to  you  all  over  the  North, 
because  the  possession  of  Fort  Stedman  b}r  the  Union  troops 
presaged  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy.  That  25th  of 
March,  1865,  soldiers  of  the  Third  Division,  was  your  Aus- 
terlitz  of  victory;  yea,  to  you  it  was  more  glorious  than  the 
field  of  Leuctra  to  the  gallant  Greeks,  who  there  covered 
themselves  with  a  halo  of  glory  that  has  shown  down  through 
the  ages  for  nearly  two  thousand  three  hundred  years.  And 
just  fifteen  days  after  the  taking  of  Fort  Stedman  you  had 
the  glory  of  witnessing  the  surrender  of  Appomattox.  Oh 
glorious  day!  when  that  surrender  was  made,  so  near  the 
same  place  where  the  British  host  laid  down  its  arms  just 
eighty-four  years  before.  Then  the  white  dove  of  peace 
plumed  her  wings  to  carry  the  joyful  news  to  your  far-off 
homes;  and  you  gave  one  exulting  shout  of  triumph  that 
still  reverberates  here  to-da}^,  nor  will  it  cease  to  reverberate 
while  you  remain  on  earth.  Victories  are  the  rights  of  the 
victors  for  their  exultation  when  they  please  to  do  so.  Sol- 
diers, you  have  seen  eventful  times.  You  are  the  preservers 
of  one  of  the  grandest  governments  on  earth,  and  this  day 
you  are  entitled  to  palms  of  victory  and  crowns  of  glory,  as 
well  as  to  the  thanks  and  plaudits  of  your  countrymen. 

All  hail  to  the  noble  Third  Division  of  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps  of  the  Potomac,  that  so  nobly  contributed  to  bring 
that  unhappy  war  to  such  a  happy  termination.    Those  who 
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have  never  faced  a  foe,  in  deadly  strife,  cannot  realize  what 
it  takes  to  be  a  man  on  such  occasion,  when  unseen  missiles, 
each  a  messenger  of  death,  go  hurling  all  around  you,  and 
comrades  fall  upon  your  right  and  upon  your  left,  and  you 
do  not  know  how  soon  yourself  may  bite  the  dust.  Not  then 
to  show  any  trepidation  or  fear  marks  the  highest  kind  of 
valor,  as  did  the  Third  Division  on  the  25th  of  March,  1865. 
"  But,  who,"  as  the  brave  Decatur  asks,  "  will  not  fight  for 
his  country,  right  or  wrong?"  The  land  where  he  first  saw 
the  light  of  day,  where  his  wife  and  children  live,  and  where 
lie  calls  his  home  ? 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
As  never  to  himself  hath  said  : 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land; 
Whose  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 
From  fighting  for  his  native  land  ? 
If  such  there  be,  go,  mark  him  well. 
For  him  no  minstrel's  anthems  swell; 
High  tho'  his  titles,  proud  his  fame, 
Numerous  his  wealth,  as  wish  can  claim, 
Despite  his  titles,  his  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch  that  will  not  fight  for  home  or  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  earth,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung." 

But  where  are  the  brave  Grant,  Sherman,  McClellan, 
Meade,  Hartranft  and  others,  who  so  often  led  the  Union 
boys  into  battle  ?  They  are  gone.  They  now  rest  with  the 
thousands  who  preceded  them  upon  the  glory  field,  whilst 
fighting  for  the  Union.  "  The  Union  !  "  This  was  the  en- 
chanting word  that  rallied  you  to  those  deeds  that  have  im- 
mortalized you.  Its  melody  swells  the  hearts  of  our  people, 
and,  let  us  hope  it  may  ever  do  so,  through  the  rolling  ages 
of  eternity.  But  these  brave  men  are  gone,  and  time  has 
woven  its  immortelles  over  their  heroic  names,  as  it  will  over 
yours.  But,  until  "  this  universe  shall  become  a  wreck  of 
matter  and  a  crush  of  worlds,"  they  and  you  will  live  in  the 
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memory  of  your  country  as  the  preserves  of  what  Washing- 
ton, Greene,  Wayne  and  all  their  compatriots  so  nobly  reared, 
and  which  to-day  is  the  home  of  all  who  may  seek  for  jus- 
tice and  for  right.  But,  "  Our  Union  still  lives,  one  and  in- 
separable, now  and  forever."  This  is  the  never  dying  motto 
sung  to-day  by  our  people,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ; 
and  our  once  estranged  brothers  of  the  South  are  with  us 
again, and,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  foreign  nation,  they 
would  rally  to  the  tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  as  valiantly  as 
did  their  ancestors  at  Brandywine,  Guilford  Court  House, 
Yorktown,  North  Point,  New  Orleans,  Buena  Vista  and 
Chapultepec.  All  hail  to  these  re-united  States !  We  have, 
and  we  want,  no  large  standing  armies  here.  Your  sons, 
your  grand-sons  and  your  descendants,  for  ages  to  come,  will 
ever  defend  what  you  transmitted  to  us,  as  you  received 
it  from  your  ancestors.  The  blood  of  Shiloh,  Antietam,  Get- 
tysburg and  Fort  Steadman  has  sunken  deeply  into  the  pious 
bosom  of  our  Mother  Earth,  and  there  let  it  remain  in  for- 
getfulness  of  the  strife  that  once  arrayed  brother  against 
brother.  The  blood  of  Savannah  and  Paoli  wakes  no  ani- 
mosity to-day  against  the  descendants  of  those  who  caused 
it  to  flow.  Let  us  strive,  then,  "  to  forgive  and  forget"  all 
hatred  and  ill-will  against  our  brothers  of  the  South,  and  be 
one  people,  as  before  the  war. 

Our  country  is  rich ;  we  can  afford  to  be  generous.  Our 
territory  now  stretches  from  the  bleak  Atlantic  to  the  sunny 
strands  of  the  Pacific.  Our  mountains  kiss  the  skies  ;  our 
rivers  irrigate  plains  and  valleys  that  supply  grain  and  cat- 
tle enough  to  feed  the  world.  Our  schools  are  free  to  all  who 
may  seek  for  information ;  and  our  churches  invite  every- 
body to  come  and  drink  the  waters  of  life  freely. 

Soldiers,  what  a  country  you  have  saved  for  us.  Who, 
then,  may  object  to  the  pittance  of  pension  you  may  ask  for 
while  you  yet  remain  with  us? 

Our  countiw's  mission  is  one  of  peace,  education,  religion 
and  of  equal  rights.     Here  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic, 
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the  professional  man  and  the  merchant,  clasp  the  hand  of 
Union  to  promote  each  other's  welfare.  This  is  one  Union, 
one  government  and  one  constitution,  under  which  each 
may  be  happy,  if  he  will.  Gentlemen,  soldiers,  again  I  wel- 
come you  to  the  city  of  York,  with  the  hope  that  you  may 
all  enjoy  yourselves  to  your  heart's  content  whilst  you  re- 
main with  us. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of  welcome,  Captain 
Landis  responded  on  the  part  of  the  division  as  follows  : 

How,  my  comrades,  can  I  make  suitable  response  to  the 
eloquent  and  stirring  words  which  have  just  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  the  Honorable  Mayor  of  the  city  of  York  ?  So  many 
vivid  and  glorious  pictures  of  our  nation's  life  have  been 
passed  so  rapidly  before  our  minds,  that  I  am  scarce  able  to 
do  aught  but  pause  and  think.  The  heart  is  too  full  to 
speak.  And  as  we  look  around  us  emotion  but  rises  higher. 
We  have  here  with  us  once  again  the  gallant  and  heroic 
commander  of  the  grand  old  Ninth  Army  Corps,  Major- 
General  John  G.  Parke.  Health  and  long  life  to  him. 
And  there  above  him  we  behold  the  life-like  portrait  of  our 
own  glorious  division  commander,  the  intrepid,  knightly 
and  courteous  John  Frederick  Hartranft,  who  has  laid  down 
the  sword  and  the  mantle  of  State  together,  to  enter  upon 
that  higher  life  of  sweet  and  glorious  reward. 

Around  me  are  the  whitening  heads  of  my  comrades. 
With  these  scenes  around  me,  and  the  vivid  memories  of  the 
days  of  our  trial  rushing  upon  me,  what  shall  I  say  ? 

Thanks !  These  are  well  but  they  are  not  sufficient. 
Thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  on  behalf  of  these  men  who 
have  come  to  spend  a  brief  period  with  you.  Yes,  but  not 
so  much  for  the  kindness  you  confer  in  making  our  so- 
journ pleasant  in  all  material  ways  (though  creature  com- 
forts are  what  the  old  soldier  is  always  looking  out  for),  but 
thanks  for  the  hearts  which  hold  the  great  memories  of  the 
past,  of  which  the  soldier  is  the  exponent  in  hallowed  re- 
membrance. 
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Going  rapidly  down  the  steeps  of  time  which  he  may 
never  again  ascend,  it  warms  the  blood  in  the  chilled  veins 
of  the  old  veteran,  to  hear  words  of  sympathy,  and  some 
acknowledgement  of  the  worth  of  his  services  rendered  his 
country  in  the  years  when  he  was  strong. 

And  it  is  double  pleasure  to  me  to  answer  the  glowing 
words  of  welcome  tendered  this  reunion.  First,  because 
they  are  a  welcome  to  all  my  comrades.  To  the  old  soldier, 
gray,  gnarled  and  knotted,  scarred  and  maimed,  worn  and 
suffering.  He  says  little,  but  responsive  thanks  well  up 
from  the  depths  of  his  heart. 

But  it  is  a  pleasure  to  all  to  answer,  in  the  second  place, 
because  I  see  in  the  person  of  this  city's  Honorable  Mayor, 
an  old  personal  friend  whom  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
hidden  from  my  view,  and  I  speak  of  this  because  the  best 
ideals  of  virtue,  of  patriotism,  and  of  charity,  which  my 
younger  manhood  held,  were  greatly  beautified  by  the  en- 
vironment which  his  thoughts  drew  about  them. 

Like  Plato,  teaching  his  disciples  as  they  sat  under  the 
shade  of  the  plane  trees,  or  cooled  their  feet  in  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  Issus  as  they  walked  ;  so  I  have  compared  his 
teaching  under  the  spreading  chestnuts  on  the  hill-tops 
about  the  village,  with  the  valleys  stretching  out  far  beneath 
us  and  the  blue  mountain  tops  melting  into  ether  in  the 
distance. 

And  well  do  I  remember  when  on  the  tented  field  I  de- 
plored the  vices  which  seemed  to  me  to  make  the  times  less 
pure  and  patriotic  than  were  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  he 
replied  :  "  Philosophy  from  motives  of  good  morals,  sound 
policy,  and  unbiased  charity,  casts  a  veil  over  the  vices  of 
the  age  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  men  who  are  instrumental 
in  founding  a  nation,  the  virtues  of  the  period  mainly  sur- 
viving." And  again,  while  cheering  me  onward  in  my  duty 
to  my  country,  he  exhorted  me,  "  not  to  forget  the  charity 
of  the  Christian  in  the  profession  of  the  soldier,  but  to  re- 
member the  words  of  the  gallant  Jasper,  '  I  am  a  soldier  and 
have  slain  men,  but  not  out  of  malice  to  my  enemy.'  " 
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And  just  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  all,  on  behalf  of  my  comrades,  how  little  we  bore  malice 
to  the  enemy,  when  I  recall  the  trysting  places  along  the 
Fort  Stedman  front,  where  the  lines  were  so  dangerously 
close.  How  often  were  hostilities  suspended  on  the  picket 
line  by  mutual  consent,  and  the  blue  and  the  gray  sat  upon 
the  same  log,  trading  coffee  and  sugar  or  salt  for  tobacco, 
and  exchanging  newspapers.  Oh,  what  sweet  armistices 
were  those !  They  were  no  business  of  the  generals'.  There 
we  could  have  a  fight  or  a  truce  without  orders.  But  the 
soldier,  true  to  his  duty,  soon  bade  his  enemy  good  bye,  each 
quietly  withdrew  to  his  own  line,  and  hostilities  were  re- 
ceived when  "Johnny  "or  "  Yank  "  had  given  timely  warn- 
ing. 

After  that,  however,  it  was  safer  to  keep  heads  down. 

Exposure  was  almost  certain  death  where  the  lines  were 
so  very  close,  and  it  is  related  of  one  old  soldier,  that  he  said 
he  had  enlisted  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  but  he  found  the 
work  very  damaging  to  his  own  constitution.  His  experi- 
ence was  only  too  literally  true  in  many  cases. 

And  now  let  me  again  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  the 
good  people  of  the  city  you  represent,  on  behalf  of  this  di- 
vision, for  your  kindly  welcome.  We  shall  not  forget  your 
kindness,  and  we  hope  we  shall  leave  amongst  your  peopli 
some  pleasant  memories ;  and  that  this  reunion  of  the 
Third  Division  of  the  glorious  old  Ninth  Army  corps,  will 
call  to  your  minds  the  days  these  men  stood  between  you 
and  dangers  more  to  be  feared  than  their  own  death. 

Nine  months  ago  I  stood  on  the  ground  over  which  they 
charged  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  March,  26  years 
ago.  But  all  how  changed.  From  Fort  McGilvery  to  Fort 
Stedman,  from  Stedman  to  Fort  Haskell,  to  Fort  Morton,  to 
Fort  Rice  (how  suggestive  these  names  of  bursting  shell, 
and  grape  and  canister),  and  on  to  Fort  Sedgwick  and  the 
Jerusalem  Plank  Road.  I  took  my  quiet  way  under  the 
warm  rays  of  a  June  sun.     Birds  were  singing  in  the  brush 
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that  had  grown  up  along  that  now  silent  front,  the  buzzing 
of  the  bees  among  the  wild  flowers,  and  the  soft  sighing  of 
the  winds  through  the  tall  grass  and  weeds  might  be  plainly- 
heard,  so  great  was  the  silence  around.  Filled  with  the 
memories  of  the  former  days,  my  heart  swelled  with  mingled 
emotions  as  I  stood  on  the  level  plateau  between  Fort  Sedg- 
wick and  Fort  Mahone — the  Hell  and  Damnation  of  1864 
and  1865.  The  tall  grass  was  waving,  and  the  great,  big- 
eyed  dasies  bending  their  heads  in  the  breeze. 

On  that  plain  no  man  had  dared  to  stand  in  those  days 
when  it  was  swept  from  either  side  by  the  swift  messengers  of 
death.  How  changed  now  !  How  sweet  the  quiet  peace ! 
No  drum-beat  now,  no  bugle  call,  no  screaming  shell  or 
hissing  ball.  Far  off  to  the  right  under  the  green  sod  is 
the  quiet  resting  place  of  the  thousands  whose  lives  went 
out  in  the  carnage  which  ran  along  those  dreadful  fronts. 

Within  the  quiet  grassy  slopes  of  the  breastworks  of  Fort 
Stedman  were  growing  beautiful  roses  in  wild  profusion.  A 
bunch  of  the  opening  buds  was  plucked  by  my  companion.  It 
seemed  as  if  nature  had  chosen  this  spot  to  spread  a  bower 
of  roses  over  the  field  where  heroes  struggled,  that  she  might 
consecrate  the  ground  in  perpetual  memory.  And  as  this 
field.  Fort  Stedman  and  March  25th,  1865,  is  our  watchword  of 
to-day,  you  will  allow  me  to  present  to  you  in  the  name  of 
the  men  who  fought  so  well,  died  bravely  there  for  the 
nation's  life,  these  faded  roses  from  the  garlands  that  nature 
has  strewn  upon  the  parapets  of  Fort  Stedman. 

The  mayor,  in  the  most  eloquent  manner,  and  with  a 
glowing  tribute  for  the  private  character  and  record  as  a 
student,  soldier  and  citizen  of  Captain  Landis,  accepted  the 
floral  tribute. 

The  secretary,  Comrade  Embick,  then  read  the  following 
letters  of  regret : 
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No.  75  West  Seventy-First  Street 

New  York,  January  27,  1891. 
M.  A.   Embick,  Secretary  Third  Division  Ninth  Army  Corps, 
Boiling  Springs,  Pa.: 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  very  cordial 
and  earnest  invitation  to  the  reunion  of  your  division  on 
the  25th  of  March  next,  just  received. 

At  the  present  time  I  stand  committed  to  a  series  of  en- 
gagements extending  far  into  the  spring,  but  none  of  these 
calls  for  my  leaving  the  city,  a  fact  which  makes  the  fulfill- 
ing of  all  a  possibility.  I  am  adverse  to  traveling  in  winter, 
and  must  therefore  beg  you  to  excuse  me  from  joining  in 
the  exercises. 

Wishing  you   all  a  delightful  reunion,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  T.  Sherman, 

General. 


Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Jan.  5th,  1891. 
Mr.  M.  A.  Embick,  Boiling  Springs,  Penna.: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  inviting  him  to 
be  present  at  the  second  reunion  of  your  division  on  the 
25th  of  March  next.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  him  to  be  thus 
remembered  by  his  old  comrades,  but  he  is  not  able  to  ac- 
cept the  very  many  invitations  that  come  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  your  own  he  will  have  to  decline, 
expressing  the  hope  that  you  may  have  a  successful  meeting 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  W.  Halford, 
Private  Secretary. 


Philadelphia,  March  25,  1891. 
("Though  absent  in  body,  am  with  you  in  spirit.)     In 
commemorating  the  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  25th,  don't 
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forget  the  deadly  assault,  the  days  endurance  under  fire,  and 
the  stuborn  tenacity  of  the  2d." 

George  W.  Frederick. 
"  To  M.  A.  Embick,  Secretary  of  Division." 


Boston,  Mass.,  March  25,  1891. 
Mr.  M.  A.  Embick.  National  Hotel: 

Regret  exceedingly  my  inability  to  attend  reunion  to-day. 
My  heart  is  with  the  comrades  of  the  gallant  Third  Division 
as  they  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Fort  Stedman,  and  honor 
the  memory  of  John  F.  Hartranft.  Kind  regards  to  General 
Parke,  and  all  assembled.  William  H.  Hodgkixs. 


Boston,  Mass.,  March  22d. 

My  Dear  Sir  ;  I  have  delayed  answering  your  invitation 
in  hopes  that  at  the  last  moment  I  might  come  on.  But 
alas,  I  cannot;  I  cannot  run  away  from  my  work  here. 

If  anything  could  induce  a  man  to  travel  a  long  distance 
it  would  be  the  hearty  letter  you  have  written.  Never  was 
an  invitation  more  cordial. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  a  jolly  occasion,  and  jolly 
it  should  be,  for  the  deed  you  commemorate  was  well 
rounded  and  complete,  not  a  Haw  in  it,  one  for  the  Third 
Division  ever  to  cherish  with  pride. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  G.  Loring. 
M.  A.   Embick,    Esq.,  Secretary   Third   Division    Ninth  Army 

Corps. 


Atlanta.  Georgia,  MarcJt  c£0th,  1891. 

Fellow  Soldiers:  Engagements  of  the  most  exacting 
character  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  ac- 
cepting your  very  cordial  invitation. 

I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  accept  this  written  assurance 
of  my  sincere  appreciation  of  your  generous  wish  as  expres- 
sion through  your  secretary,  that  I  should  meet  you  on  the 
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anniversary  of  the  attack  upon  Fort  Stedman,  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  on  the  morning  of  March  25th,  1 805. 

I  deeoly  regret  that  I  cannot  meet  in  social  intercourse 
the  brave  men  who  confronted  my  command  on  that  mo- 
mentous day. 

The  memory  of  that  event  and  of  all  similar  occurrences 
of  that  historic  period  in  our  country's  life  should  be  cherished 
by  the  survivors  of  both  armies  and  the  mutual  respect 
which  was  born  of  the  supremest  test  to  which  American 
soldiers  have  ever  been  subjected  should  be  cultivated  at  the 
North  and  the  South,  a  most  potent  bond  of  union  between 
the  soldiers. 

With  hearty  greetings  and  the  expression  of  every  good 
wish  for  the  brave  men  assembled  at  York,  that  beautiful 
city  through  which  it  was  my  fortune  to  lead  the  first  Con- 
federate soldiers  that  ever  trod  its  streets,  I  am 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  B.  Gordon. 


Boston,  Mass.,  March  25,  1891. 
Comrade  M.  A.  Embick, 

Secretary  Society  of  Third  Division,  Ninth  Army  Corps  : 
Dear  Comrade  :  It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  I  am 
obliged,  at  the  last  moment,  to  telegraph  you  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  "  Fort  Stedman  *' 
division,  which  is  to  be  held  at  York,. Pa.,  to-day.  Though 
absent  in  body  I  am  with  you  in  spirit,  The  recollection  of 
the  inspiring  reunion  at  Harrisbug,  one  year  ago,  when  we 
met  for  the  first  time  as  a  division  to  celebrate  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Stedman,  is  so  fresh  in 
memory  that  I  can  scarcely  realize  that  a  whole  year  has 
passed  since  I  took  my  comrades  by  the  hand,  and  looked 
into  the  faces  of  the  gallant  men  who  won  for  their  division 
and  its  commander  a  reputation  unsurpassed  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  And  now  you  have  again  assembled  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  eventful  day,  to  commemorate  the  gallant 
achievements  of  the  division.     It   would    afford    me   great 
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pleasure  to  be  with  you  to  greet  Mrs.  Hartranft  and  my 
former  comrades,  together  with  Colonel  Douglass,  of  Mary- 
land, with  whom  I  had  an  interview  between  the  lines,  under 
the  flag  of  truce,  on  the  morning  of  March  25,  1865. 

The  scenes  of  that  eventful  morning  will  never  be  effaced 
from  memory  ;  and  you  do  well  to  celebrate  the  day.  You 
will  recall  the  memories  of  the  days  so  long  passed  when 
you  served  in  the  army  of  the  Union.  You  will  also  call  to 
mind  the  noble  commander  of  the  division,  General  John 
F.  Hartranft.  to  whom  you  owe  so  much,  and  whose  memory 
you  revere. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  thought  much  of  him  and 
of  the  seeming  providence  which  placed  him  in  command 
of  the  division.  When  your  regiments  went  to  the  front,  in 
the  autumn  of  1864,  they  were  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Army 
of  the  James,  and  occupied  the  lines  in  defense  of  Bermuda 
Hundred.  Soon  after  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  corps  of 
colored  troops,  and  the  original  Fourth  division  of  the  Ninth 
corps — then  the  Third — was  sent  from  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  the  six  new  regi- 
ments of  Pennsylvania  troops  were  sent  to  the  Ninth  corps, 
in  exchange  for  the  colored  troops.  General  Hartranft, 
himself  a  distinguished  Pennsylvanian,  was  selected  from 
the  Ninth  corps  brigadiers  to  command  the  division.  He 
was  pre-eminently  the  man  for  the  place.  He  was  proud  of 
his  State  and  its  soldiers,  and  his  State  was  justly  proud  of 
him.  He  had  been  in  the  service  from  the  first  call  for 
troops  in  April,  1861.  He  had  commanded  regiments,  brig- 
ades and  divisions,  and  hard  fighting  in  more  than  twenty 
battles,  from  Bull  Run  to  Petersburg,  had  inured  him  to  all 
the  demands  of  the  service.  He  assumed  command  on  the  15th 
day  of  December,  1864,  which  may  be  called  the  birthday  of 
the  division,  and  immediately  addressed  himself  to  prepare 
the  division  for  the  work  it  was  to  do.  Drills,  reviews,  in- 
spections, frequent  schools  for  company  and  field  officers, 
daily  visits  to  the  various  departments  of  the  camp,  strict 
discipline — all  these  rendered  the  preliminary  work  severe  ; 
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but  the  result  was  grand.  The  short  but  severe  campaigns 
to  Nottoway  and  Hatcher's  Run  during  the  winter  months 
accustomed  the  men  to  hardship  and  privation,  and  also  to 
implicit  obedience.  He  tested  his  men,  had  confidence  in 
them,  and  knew  he  could  depend  upon  them  in  any  emer- 
gency. In  this  he  was  never  disappointed.  You  will  re- 
member him  to-day  as  he  rode  into  that  fearful  musketry 
fire  at  the  head  of  the  Two  Hundredth  regiment,  and  held 
it  to  its  deadly  work  until  it  had  broken  the  head  of  the 
charging  column,  and  sent  it  reeling  back  towards  Stedman. 
You  will  picture  him  as  he  rode,  an  hour  later,  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  Two  Hundredth  and  Eleventh  regiment, 
directing  the  last  assault  which  recaptured  the  fort  and  won 
the  day.  You  will  mourn  at  what  seems  to  us  all  his  un- 
timely death,  and  will  add  another  laurel  to  the  chaplet  of 
his  fame. 

With  fraternal  regards  and  best  wishes, 
I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  H.  Hodgkins. 


Providence,  March  9,  1891. 
M.  A.  Embick,  Esq.,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa.  : 

My  Dear  Comrade  :  I  regret  extremely  that  I  am  unable 
to  accept  your  cordial  and  graceful  invitation  to  be  present 
upon  the  observance  of  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  Fort 
Stedman.  A  plan,  long  since  matured,  to  visit  Bermuda 
with  my  family,  alone  prevents  my  attendance.  Please  state 
this  to  my  old  friends,  and  give  them  the  assurance  of  my 
lasting  affection  and  respect.  How  I  would  rejoice  to  be 
with  you,  and  to  see  you  all  again!  I  trust  that  noble  soldier, 
my  old  friend  Hodgkins,  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Mass.,  will  be 
present,  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Stedman,  as  he  alone  can 
tell  it.  What  glorious  memories  rush  into  our  minds,  as  we 
recall  the  25th  of  March,  1865.  Can  I  ever  forget  the  Third 
division  of  the  Ninth  army  corps,  upon  the  early  morning  of 
that  eventful  day. 

The  mere  mention  of  Fort  Stedman  is  enough  to  "  stir  a 
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fever  in  the  blood  of  age,  and  to  make  the  infant  sinews 
strong  as  steel."  At  every  reunion  of  old  soldiers,  it  is  nat- 
ural and  proper  that  we  should  bestow  gentle  and  loving 
thoughts  upon  our  departed  comrades.  For  they  only  have 
gone  on  a  little  while  before  us,  and  have  joined  the  ever  in- 
creasing throng  across  the  river.  As  I  write  these  lines  to  my 
old  friends  and  comrades  of  the  Third  division  of  the  Ninth 
army  corps  we  loved  so  well,  the  faces  and  forms  of  many 
friends  seem  near  to  me,  of  those  where  intimate  and  beloved 
companions  during  the  stirring  scenes  of  war.  There  are, 
however,  two  more  closely  associated  in  my  thoughts  as  they 
wander  back  twenty-six  years,  with  the  events  that  trans- 
pired on  the  day  you  will  celebrate  at  York.  They  were  men 
of  the  quality  and  the  fiber,  I  pray  God  may  ever  be  found  in 
this  dear  land  of  ours.  Combining  unblemished  honor  and 
unquestioned  courage,  with  the  purest  and  loftiest  patri- 
otism, they  served  their  country  faithfully  in  the  hour  of  her 
need.  One  of  them  you  all  know  well.  He  was  the  lion- 
hearted  Hartanft,  whose  privilege  it  was  yours  to  follow,  and 
whose  friendship  during,  and  after  the  war,  I  was  proud  to 
possess. 

The  other  was  unknown  to  most  of  you.  Of  delicate 
physical  organization,  he  had  a  will  of  iron,  which  enabled 
him  to  complete  four  years  of  service  in  the  field,  but  worn  out 
with  the  hardships  of  continued  campaigns,  he  died  within 
a  few  months  after  Appomattox,  "  ripe  for  immortality,"  but 
too  early  for  his  country  and  his  friends.  He  was  with  us 
in  that  charge  on  Stedman.  and  his  name  was  James  Lyman 
Van  Buren.  General  Parke  knew  him  well,  for  he  was  his 
friend  and  trusted  staff  officer. 

Twenty-six  years  have  rolled  by,  and  many  events  have 
faded  from  my  mind,  but  I  can  never  forget  these  two  gal- 
lant soldiers  and  friends  whose  memories  1  now  recall  to  you. 
I  am,  my  dear  comrades, 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

R.  H.  I.  GODDARD, 

Brevet  Lt.  Col,  and  A.  1).  C.  Ninth  Corps,  Staff  A.  of  P. 
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Following  the  reading  of  telegrams  and  letters,  Lieutenant 
R.  R.  Webbert  presented  the  report  of  Committee  on  officers 
of  Division. 

President — General  Robert  C.  Cox,  Two  Hundred  and 
Seventh,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Secretary — Milton  A.  Embick,  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth, 
Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

Assistant  Secretary — Dr.  J.  E.  Van  Camp,  Two  Hundred 
and  Eight,  Plainfield,  Pa. 

Treasurer — Dr.  J.  H.  Houck,  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth, 
Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a  unanim- 
ous vote  of  the  division,  and  in  a  storm  of  applause. 

General  Cox  was  conducted  to  the  platform,  when  the 
chairman,  General  Dodd,  said: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce  our  old  friend 
and  comrade,  General  R.  C.  Cox,  whom  you  so  well  know. 
[Applause.] 

General  Cox.  Soldiers,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  glad 
to  be  here,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  thank  you  most  cordially 
for  the  honor  conferred  on  me.  It  has  been  entirely 
unexpected  to  me,  as  I  am  here  almost  alone  from  our 
county.  The  exceptions  are  very  few ;  and  I  am  sorry  so 
sorry  to  say  it,  as  we  have  over  three  hundred  members  of  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Seventh  regiment  in  Tioga  county.  But 
I  am  happy  to  be  here,  and  this  day  has  been  one  of  the 
happiest  epochs,  I  think,  of  my  whole  life.  [Applause.]  I 
have  met  here  comrades  whom  I  have  not  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  for  over  twenty-six  years,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  take  these  men  by  the  hand  and  once  more  look 
them  in  the  face. 

I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  have  seen  great  and  wonder- 
ful changes  in  these  twenty-six  years.  Boys, — I  call  you 
' boys '  because  we  all  used  to  be  "boys"  down  yonder — no 
matter  if  our  heads  were  "  as  gray  as  a  rat,"  we  were  '  boys ' 
[laughter].     I  say  great  changes  have  taken  place.     Prob- 
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ably  some  of  you  have  looked  upon  me  and  said  in  your 
minds,  "  that  can  hardly  be  the  man  who  led  us ;  who  was 
with  us  at  the  assault  in  front  of  Petersburg;  whose  head 
was  then  covered  with  black  hair."  It  is  now  nearly  white. 
My  eyes  have  become  dim ;  my  cheeks  are  wrinkled  and 
pale.     Yes,  boys,  years  have  told  upon  us  wonderfully. 

I  am  glad  of  the  privilege  of  once  more  being  permitted 
to  fall  into  line  with  the  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  bear 
arms  in  defense  of  the  national  integrity  and  unity  of  this 
our  noble  country.  There  was  a  time  when  we  fell  in  line, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  for  the  first  time  to  meet  the  boys 
of  that  grand,  glorious,  old  Third  division — General  Hart- 
ranft's  division.  I  am  glad  I  was  a  member  of  it.  It  makes 
me  feel  proud  to  hear  what  I  have  heard  to-day,  to  have 
been  a  member  of  that  division,  and  to  have  participated  in 
the  re-capture  of  Fort  Stedman. 

I  remember  very  well  on  that  morning,  whilst  I  was 
slumbering  in  my  tent  hearing  the  roar  of  cannon  from 
Fort  Stedman,  I  stepped  to  the  door  of  my  tent  and  listened 
for  a  while.  It  continued  ;  and  I  went  back  into  my  tent 
and  sat  down.  A  few  moments  afterwards  an  orderly  came 
with  an  order  from  General  Hartranft,  requiring  me  to  have 
my  regiment  all  in  line  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  march  as 
far  as  his  headquarters,  which  was  the  Avery  House,  be- 
yond a  trestle  work,  which  you  will  remember.  I  had  the 
men  in  line  just  as  quick  as  possible,  and  it  did  not  take  us 
long  to  get  in  line  either;  and  we  commenced  to  double- 
quick.  We  double-quicked  probably  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles.  We  had  just  halted,  when  an  officer — I  think  it 
was  Captain  Brown,  of  General  Hartranft's  staff — came  out 
and  directed  me  to  take  position  in  a  deep  ravine  which  he 
pointed  out.  I  did  so,  and  we  remained  there  probably 
twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes.  It  was  just  at  the  break  of 
day,  and  finally  the  order  was  given  to  charge  on  Fort  Sted- 
man. I  never  was  a  speech-maker ;  I  seldom  or  never 
attempted  to  make  a  speech  ;  but  I  did  make  a  speech  there, 
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and  one  which  I  have  always  been  proud  of.  I  just  ordered 
the  boys  to  charge  upon  Fort  Stedman,  and  to  take  it! 
They  came  out  of  that  ravine  like  men.  They  went 
straight  for  the  fort  and  it  was  not  long  until  we  were  in 
the  fort.  I  remember  running  up  from  the  parapets  on 
the  earth-works  as  the  troops  were  entering,  and  a  minnie 
ball  came  right  under  my  hat  here  (indicating)  and  just 
took  my  hair  close  to  the  skin.  [Laughter.]  One  of  the 
comrades  in  the  fort  said  to  me — and  I  think  I  owe  my 
life  to  him — "Colonel,  for  God's  sake  come  down  from 
there."     I  did  so.     [Laughter.] 

I  will  relate  a  little  circumstance  which  happened  in  that 
fort,  that  just  now  comes  to  me.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Frank,  in  my  regiment,  was  dodging  around  in  there  to  get 
a  shot,  and  a  minnie  ball  struck  him  on  the  head.  I  saw 
the  blood  gushing  from  the  wound  and  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  up  and  removed  to  a  bomb-proof.  About  five  min- 
utes afterwards  I  saw  Frank,  come  in.  He  had  a  thick, 
<3urly  head  of  hair  that  stood  out  in  every  direction,  the 
blood  covered  the  side  of  his  face  and  he  looked  terrible. 
But  he  came  right  toward  me  and  said,  "  Colonel,  show  me 
the  d scoundrel  that  shot  me ! "     [Laughter.] 

Well  now,  this  is  the  little  part  that  our  brave  boys  took, 
and  I  simply  relate  it  to  show  you  something  of  what  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Seventh  did.  I  know  these  other  regi- 
ments did  just  as  much  as  we  did,  and  I  don't  know  but 
they  did  more.  We  entered  there,  (indicating)  and  they  en- 
tered probably  there,  or  there,  (indicating)  I  dont't  know  ; 
I  had  enough  to  do  to  look  after  my  own  men. 

A  Member.  We  all  got  there ! 

General  Cox.  Yes,  we  all  got  there,  and  the  Johnnies  got 
out.  [Laughter.]  It  was  a  simultaneous  attack  and  it  was 
a  grand  and  glorious  victory,  boys  !     (Applause.) 

I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  on  to  speak  at  all,  and  if 
what  I  say  is  rambling,  you  will  excuse  me.  I  remember 
passing  through  this  city  in  1865 — the  last  time  I  was  ever 
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here — I  think  about  the  1st  of  July.  I  had  been  called  home 
and  was  going  back  for  the  last  time.  I  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  get  a  poor  boy  pardoned  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
be  shot  for  sleeping  upon  his  post.  Some  one  has  spoken 
about  the  army  lines  being  so  close  together.  A  little  ways 
up  from  the  James  river  there  was  a  ravine  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  was  the  picket  line  of  the  rebel  army.  You 
remember  it,  boys.  We  could  look  right  across  and  see 
them,  and  the}'  could  see  us.  At  the  head  of  that  ravine 
was  a  spring  of  water  ;  and  as  has  been  said  by  a  comrade 
here,  our  boys  would  go  down  there  to  get  water  ;  the  rebel 
soldiers  would  do  the  same,  and  they  carried  on  a  kind  of 
trade  there.  The  rebels  had  plenty  of  tobacco,  you  know — 
lots  of  it — great  plugs ;  I  think  they  were  four  or  five  inches 
wide  and  probably  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  al- 
most that  long,  (indicating.)  [Laughter.]  They  would  trade 
with  our  men  for  coffee,  sugar  and  newspapers.  Frequently 
some  of  my  boys  would  bring  me  a  Richmond  paper  and 
our  men  would  give  them  New  York  papers.  But  it  got  to 
be  a  little  too  familiar;  the  commanding  officers  found  it 
out  and  we  were  relieved  by  a  colored  brigade — you  remem- 
ber boys.  That  colored  brigade  formed  line  there,  and  as  I 
looked  those  colored  men  in  the  face,  it  was  a  sight  for  me ! 
One  of  their  officers  told  me  that  the  moment  a  Johnnie 
would  stick  up  his  head  these  colored  fellows  would  bang 
away.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  always  shooting  and  then 
calling  a  halt — shooting  first.  Well,  it  was  there  that  this 
boy  was  doing  duty.  He  was  placed  out  on  a  vidette  post 
on  that  line  at  the  head  of  that  ravine  where  the  land  be- 
came level.  Our  vidette  post  was  at  the  stump  of  a  fallen 
chestnut  tree  and  their  vidette  post  was  at  the  top  of  the 
same  chestnut  tree.  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  for  I  have 
passed  it  often.  This  boy  happened  to  be  placed  there  and 
an  officer  found  him  asleep  at  his  post.  He  was  reported,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  sent  to  Foriress  Monroe,  tried  by  a  mili- 
tary court  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  to  death  by  the  men  of 
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his  own  regiment.  The  sentence  was  approved  by  General 
Butler.  I  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  boy  ;  therefore  I  went 
to  Washington  to  get  him  a  pardon.  His  sentence  had  been 
commuted  from  being  shot  to  imprisonment  for  two  years  at 
hard  labor.  I  went  to  Andy  Johnson  and  he  pardoned  that 
boy. 

I  well  remember  passing  through  York.  It  was  said  to  be 
the  greatest  place  for  rusks  on  the  whole  route  [laughter]  ! 
The  boys  used  to  say,  "  I  wish  we  could  go  through  York  to 
get  some  good  rusks  and  pies !" 

The  time  is  passing,  and  I  will  not  prolong  my  remarks. 
J  thank  you  most  cordially  friends.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  attended  a  division  reunion.  I  live  up  there  in  Tioga 
county,  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  hereafter  if  my  life 
and  health  are  spared  it  will  not  make  any  difference  where 
these  reunions  are  held,  I  am  going  to  be  with  you  if  I  can. 
[Applause]. 

Major  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  patriotism  is  always  to  be 
commended,  and  veneration  for  loyal  services  to  country 
should  be  encouraged. 

The  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  recognizing  the 
eminent  services  of  our  old  Division  Commander  for  his 
State  and  Nation,  have  contributed  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  that  his  record  may  be  pre- 
petuated,  which  action  seems  fitting  for  us  to  endure.  I 
therefore  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas,  The  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  will,  on 
the  (3th  of  June  next,  unveil  a  monument  erected  in  honor 
General  John  F.  Hartraft,  which  action  is  greatly  to  be 
commended,  in  that  it  clearly  indicates  that  the  officers  and 
men  of  our  citizen  military  organization  are  possessed  of 
the  highest  elements  of  patriotism,  and  entertain  unbounded 
veneration  for  our  gallant  division  commander  and  his  dis- 
tinguished services  to  his  country  ;  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  from 
each  regiment  of  our  division  who  are  hereby  authorized  to 
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attend  the  unveiling  of  said  monument  and  take  such  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  the  services  to  be  held  as  they  may 
deem  proper.* 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted. 

Comrade  Bishop,  of  the  Two  Hundredth,  who  formerly 
carried  the  Division  headquarter  flag,  said  a  number  of  the 
division  had  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  division  excursion  to 
the  Virginia  battlefield,  and  he  therefore  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  six,  one  from  each  regiment,  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question,  and  if  satisfactory  rates,  accommodations, 
&c,  could  be  secured  to  arrange  for  an  excursion  at  such 
time  as  the  committee  might  deem  best. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  the  following  named 
comrades  appointed  as  the  committee  :  E.  W.  Bishop,  Two 
Hundredth  Regiment;  Henry  Hawk,  Two  Hundred  and 
and  Fifth  Regiment ;  R.  C.  Ivory,  Two  Hundred  and 
Seventh  Regiment ;  G.  C.  Palm,  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth 
Regiment ;  J.  B.  Landis,  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Regiment ; 
Isaac  B.  Brown,  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Regiment. 

There  were  several  places  named  for  the  next  reunion  of 
the  divison,  and  after  a  lawful  discussion,  Williamsport  was 
agreed  upon  as  the  place,  and  the  25th  of  March,  1893,  the 
time  for  the  next  reuniou  of  Hartranft's  Division. 

Mr.  Embick  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

*Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  a  committee  of  five  from  each 
regiment  was  appointed,  with  Isaac  B.  Brown,  of  the  Two  Hundred 
and  Eleventh,  as  chairman,  and  they  attended  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  at  Norristown  on  the  6th  of  June,  1891.  Several  of  the  di- 
vision staff  were  present,including  Colonel  Goddard,  Majors  Hodgkins, 
Shorkley  and  Lieutenant  Webbert. 

The  committee  were  entertained  and  luncheon  served  them  by  Mrs. 
Hartranft'  at  the  Hartraft  mansion,  just  prior  to  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument.  Several  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  participated  in 
the  ceremonies,  while  many  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, headed  by  the  Department,  Commander  with  officers  of  the  old 
army,  stood  around  the  grave  of  the  distinguished  soldier  when  the  veil 
was  lifted  from  the  monument. 
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Resolved,  That  the  hearts  of  the  Third  Division  in  reunion 
assembled,  go  out  to  the  gallant  Colonel  Goddard,  who  is 
sojourning  under  a  foreign  flag ;  to  Colonel  Hodgkins,  of 
Boston,  who  has  told  in  story  the  fight  we  celebrate  to-day, 
and  to  all  our  comrades  whose  thoughts  turn  to  us  to-day 
but  who  are  unable  to  be  with  us. 

Adjourned  to  7.30  o'clock. 


EVENING  SESSION— CAMP-FiRE. 

The  Division  re-assembled  at  7.30  o'clock. 

General  Levi  A.  Dodd  said  : 

Comrades  :  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  whole  year  has 
gone  by  since  last  we  met,  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Fort  Stedman  ;  the  battle  which 
every  comrade  here  to-night  helped  to  win,  and  the  battle 
which  shines  forth  as  one  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment of  our  glorious  achievements.  But,  nevertheless,  a  year 
has  rolled  around.  Old  Father  Time  is  merciless,  and  to- 
night finds  us  another  year  older ;  another  year  of  peace  has 
been  recorded  since  that  terrible  civil  war,  the  like  of  which 
God  grant  we  may  never  see  again. 

The  history  of  our  Division  is  a  glorious  one,  and  many 
are  the  glorious  deeds  it  has  done  in  its  time,  but  I  am  sure 
every  one  of  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say,  that  one  of 
the  last  best  things  it  did,  was  the  establishment  of  our  an- 
nual reunions  and  camp-fires ;  the  second  of  which  we  are 
celebrating  to-night  in  a  most  substantial  manner. 

I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  occasion  with  the 
keenest  anticipation,  and  now  that  it  has  arrived,  once  more 
I  extend  to  you  a  fraternal  welcome,  from  the  very  bottom 
of  my  heart. 

I  am  sure  that  I  should  fail,  should  I  attempt  to  express 
the  happiness  it  affords  me  to  be  here  to-night,  and  to  look 
once  more  upon  your  old  familiar  faces.  Old  friends  are  af- 
ter all  the  best  friends,  and  the  friends  most  appreciated,  are 
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those  who  have  been  with  a  man  "  for  better  or  for  worse," 
who  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  din  of  battle, 
when  whistling  minnie-balls  and  bursting  bombs  filled  the 
air,  and  when,  in  the  intervals  of  quiet,  our  hearts  were  rent 
by  the  groans  of  the  injured  and  the  prayers  of  the  dying. 

Comrades,  in  the  most  trying  moments  of  our  lives  we  have 
been  together.  The  direst  days  we  have  seen  have  found  us 
side  by  side.  How  bravely  you  fought,  and  what  privations 
you  suffered  for  the  cause  which  every  man  of  you  believed 
to  be  right,  and  for  the  dear  old  flag  we  love,  is  not  for  me 
say.  History  has  chiseled  those  events  upon  her  imperisha- 
ble tablets,  and  long  after  }'our  hearts  have  ceased  to  beat 
within  your  bosoms,  and  long  after  your  lips  are  sealed,  pos- 
terity will  read  of  your  glorious  victories  at  Fort  Stedman 
and  Petersburg,  and  honor  you,  to  whose  valor  and  heroism 
those  victories  were  due. 

Some  who  were  with  us  those  days  are  not  here  to-night. 
Long,  long  ago  taps  have  been  sounded,  and  they  have  an- 
swered to  their  last  roll-call.  Among  those  is  your  noble 
commander.  How  much  of  the  victory  we  gained  in  those 
trying  days  is  due  to  him  none  of  us  can  ever  realize,  but 
although  many  days  have  passed  since  he  joined  the  great 
silent  majority,  deep  down  in  our  hearts  we  cherish  his 
memory  and  rejoice  that  he  is  now  receiving  his  just  reward. 

Idle  words  cannot  add  to  your  love  for  General  Hartranft, 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  praise  his  deeds.  The 
history  of  his  life  silently  preaches  his  eulogy.  He  was  as 
honest  a  man,  as  noble  a  gentleman,  as  brave  a  soldier  as 
ever  breathed,  and  my  fervent  prayer  is  that  upon  that  final 
day  of  reckoning  each  of  us  may  be  recorded  a  reception 
such  as  I  fervently  believe  he  received. 

But  we  must  not  take  all  the  credit  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  twenty-six  years  ago  upon  ourselves.  Nor 
must  wre  forget  our  friends,  the  enemy.  You  had  a  hard 
fight  to  fight  and  you  fought  it  well,  but  had  you  not  been 
compelled  to  fight  as  hard  as  you  did  the   honor  of  victory 
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would  not  have  been  half  so  great.  The  boys  who  wore  the 
grey  deserve  the  credit  of  bringing  out  all  the  valor  that  was 
in  you. 

Like  us,  they  were  American  citizens,  and  fighting  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  right,  and  for  an  institution  which 
they  held  sacred.  No  war  in  history  was  as  terrible  as  that 
one.  No  war  could  have  been.  Men  whose  ancestors  had 
fought  in  the  revolution  side  by  side  against  the  tyranny  of 
Great  Britain  were  now  pitted  against  each  other.  The  re- 
sult was  that  a  war  which  many  believed  would  be  ended  in 
a  year  lasted  four,  and  though  defeated,  the  men  who  repre- 
sented the  Confederacy  may  well  be  proud  of  the  heroism 
they  displayed.  Truly  no  army  but  one  composed  of  Ameri- 
cans could  have  done  as  well. 

But  time  goes  on  apace,  and  the  flow  of  years  has  washed 
out  the  memory  of  those  awful  days.  To-day  the  old  flag 
you  loved  and  bled  for  floats  over  a  re-united  country.  A 
country  which  holds  up  its  head  proudly  among  all  other 
nations  of  the  world,  and  which  has  become  more  closely 
welded  together  by  the  fiery  ordeal  to  which  it  was  subjected 

In  the  daily  walks  of  life  we  meet  the  men  who  Tvere  then 
our  enemies,  who  are  now  our  friends.  We  do  business  with 
them  and  occasionally  we  talk  over  the  "late  unpleasant- 
ness." All  differences  are  forgotten,  and  our  only  interest 
now  is  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  America,  our  common 
heritage;  and  to  protect  the  honor  of  the  starry  banner 
which  floats  so  proudly  over  us. 

Our  hands  are  clasped  over  the  bloody  chasm,  and  God 
grant  that  each  of  our  annual  camp-fires  will  find  a  more 
complete  re-union  of  the  North  and  South,  the  blue  and  the 
grey,  the  palmetto  and  the  pine! 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  BY  MAJOR  ISAAC  B.  BROWN. 

Captain  Graybill  (Chairman,  yro.  tern)  Comrades  and 
friends,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the  his- 
torian of  the  Third  division  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps, 
Major  Isaac  Brownell  Brown.  He  will  deliver  the  historical 
sketch  of  the  division. 

Major  Brown's  Address. 

Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville  had  been  fought,  and 
though  tens  of  thousands  of  heroes  had  been  slaughtered, 
the  names  of  these  battles  had  been  placed  in  the  column  of 
Union  reverses.  Flushed  with  these  inspiring  victories,  the 
Confederate  army,  like  a  devouring  tempest,  camj  .surging 
up  from  the  Potomac,  carrying  the  red  tide  of  the  rebellion's 
crusade  into  the  State  whose  loyalty  to  the  Union  was  as 
steadfast  as  her  everlasting  mountains. 

Meade,  Hancock  and  Reynolds  had  stood  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  across  the  path  of  this  advancing  avalanche 
of  southern  soldiers.  The  heroes  of  the  first  corps  had 
fought  along  Oak  and  Seminary  ridges  with  a  determination 
and  valor  never  before  or  since  excelled.  The  night  of  July 
1,  1803,  settled  down  upon  another  day  of  defeat,  with  ten 
thousand  more  Union  soldiers  added  to  the  casualties  of 
battle.  Those  at  the  North  not  in  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  the  Union  had  succeeded  in  stopping  the  enforcement  of 
the  draft  in  New  York.  The  darkest  gloom  shrouded  the 
nation  and  hung  like  a  pall  upon  the  banners  of  liberty. 
As  we  have  been  taught  that  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to 
halt  in  its  course,  and  it  stood  still  before  the  sacred  realms 
of  biblical  history,  so  the  star  of  the  ascendancy  of  the 
American  Union  seemed  to  pause  and  stand  still  above  the 
blood-stained  ridges  of  Gettysburg.  The  never-failing  cour- 
age of  the  Union  soldier  on  the  second  and  third  of  July 
had  driven  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Confederacy  back  to  the 
shores  of  the  Potomac.  The  frosts  of  1863  and  1864,  with 
the  snows  and  storms  had  come  and  frozen  the  bodies  and 
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impaired  the  constitutions  of  the  boys  in  blue,  but  had  failed 
to  chill  the  warm  and  loyal  pulsations  of  their  patriotic 
hearts.  The  terms  of  enlistment  of  the  heroes  of  1861  had 
about  expired  ;  the  sword  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  whose  power 
had  flashed  victory  upon  the  columns  of  the  Union  army  at 
Belmont,  Donelson,  Shiloh  and  Vicksburg,  had  been  un- 
sheathed above  the  bristling  bayonets  and  the  flashing 
swords  of  the  veterans  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  While 
the  high- water  mark  of  secession  had  been  passed,  a  most 
formidable,  brave  and  disciplined  force  still  remained  under 
the  dauntless  southern  leaders  to  resist  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
War's  havoc  and  the  expiration  of  enlistments  made  neces- 
sary a  new  levy,  and  one  morning  in  the  spring  of  1864  the 
tidings  came  flashing  from  Washington  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  called  for  five  hundred  thousand  more  men  to  fill 
the  vacant  ranks.  Under  this  call  came  the  boys  who  made 
up  the  organization  represented  here  to-day,  and  I  think  I 
can  safely  say  the  majority  of  whom,  at  the  time  of  their 
enlistment  were  between  fifteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Young  as  they  were,  they  possessed  a  fair  realization  of  what 
it  meant  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  for  in 
every  community  they  had  heard  the  requiem  for  some 
fallen  hero,  beheld  the  habiliments  of  mourning,  and  seen 
the  vacant  chair  in  many  households. 

Comrades,  when  you  wrote  your  names  on  the  roll  of 
muster  and  raised  your  hands  to  heaven  to  take  the  oath  of 
service,  you  were  greatly  awed  b}'  the  responsibility  of  the 
obligation  you  then  assumed.  When  you  went  to  the  sta- 
tion to  embark  with  your  comrades,  you  met  wounded  men 
from  the  front,  and  as  you  advanced  southward  in  every 
train  you  met  you  saw  the  rough  board  coffins  containing 
the  remains  of  the  fallen  heroes  brought  home  for  Christian 
burial.  On  every  side  was  the  evidence  of  war's  fearful 
havoc  as  you  proceded  on  your  way  to  the  field  of  battle. 
No  time  for  the  school  of  the  recruit,  no  time  for  drilling,  no 
time  for  discipline,  and   only  just   time  enough  for  you  to 
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place  yourself  in  the  vacant  ranks  at  the  front,  just  as  soon 
as  the  facilities  for  transportation  would  permit.  You  will 
recollect  to-day  these  scenes  ;  your  emotions,  your  senti- 
ments, the  quick  pulsations  of  your  hearts,  your  anxious 
faces  as  you  passed  through  this  town,  marched  through 
the  streets  of  Baltimor>  and  Washington,  floated  down  the 
Potomac  or  across  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  then  on  the 
creeping  transports  wended  your  way  up  the  James  to  meet 
that  fate  which  the  god  of  battles  held  in  store  for  you. 

The  one  thing  that  gave  us  great  assurance  was  that  the 
men  who  commanded  our  regiments,  our  companies,  and 
marched  in  the  line  of  the  file  closers,  were  already  veterans 
of  the  war.  They  had  served  a  term  under  the  banners  of 
the  ever  heroic  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  or  in  some  other  war 
scarred  organization,  and  then  came  to  us  as  our  faithful 
commanders.  To  them  we  looked  with  that  implicit  confi- 
dence for  guidance  akin  to  the  relation  of  parent  and  child; 
and  for  whatever  success  we  may  have  achieved  and  what- 
ever unfaded  glories  we  may  have  won,  much  was  due  to 
those  veteran  officers  who  so  faithfully  advised,  led  and  com- 
manded us. 

The  First  Sounds  of  Battle. 

Before  our  transports  had  touched  their  moorings  at  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry at  the  beleagured  lines  admonished  us  that  there  were 
stern  realities  ahead  of  us.  Whatever  may  have  been  our 
forebodings  and  reflections  on  account  of  the  ominous  sounds 
brought  to  us  on  the  affrighted  air  and  the  trembling  earth, 
we  said  little,  but  we  were  close  observers  of  those  who  had 
heard  these  sounds  before.  A  day  or  two  after  this  we  were 
formed  into  a  provisional  brigade  and  relieved  a  portion  of 
the  Eighteenth  corps  that  went  further  to  the  right  to  engage 
in  the  battle  of  Fort  Harrison.  My  own  regiment  had  its 
first  loss  on  the  very  day  of  its  appearance  on  the  front  line, 
when  two  men  were  killed  by  a  single  shell.     Here,  from 
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our  lines  across  an  open  field  to  the  left  of  some  pine  woods, 
we  had  our  first  view  of  the  "Johnnies  ;"  and  in  this  field 
and  through  these  pine  woods  we  learned  picket  duty,  only 
a  few  rods  from  the  enemy's  lines.  Indeed,  after  night-fall, 
when  the  vedettes  were  out,  they  were  almost  within  whis- 
pering distance  of  each  other. 

Experience  on  Picket. 

Do  you  remember  your  first  experience  on  this  line?  I 
presume  it  is  similar  to  my  own.  When  the  corporal  was 
assigned  his  relief,  I  was  notified  that  I  was  a  vedette. 
"  Relief"  and  "vedette  "  were  military  terms  with  which  I 
was  not  familiar,  but  I  was  quite  certain  that  "relief  "  was  a 
better-sounding  word  than  "vedette,"  and  the  longer  I  served 
the  stronger  became  my  convictions  in  that  direction.  Just 
as  the  sun  was  disappearing  I  took  my  big,  clumsy  musket 
and  went  to  a  designated  tree  ;  I  stood  on  the  side  of  the  tree 
opposite  to  the  enemy,  for  prudential  reasons,  occasionally 
trusting  one  eye  around  the  side  to  ascertain  if  the  Confeder- 
ates were,  as  a  lawyer  would  say,  in  "  statue  quo."  Very  soon 
I  saw  a  genuine  gray,  tall,  slouch-hatted  "Johnny  "  advan- 
cing from  tree  to  tree  to  get  to  his  vedette  post.  We  had 
been  told  by  the  troops  we  had  relieved  that  there  was  an 
agreement  or  understanding  that  there  should  be  no  firing, 
and  I  was  particularly  anxious  that  the  contract  should 
be  binding  upon  my  Johnny  neighbor ;  but  I  was  alarm- 
ingly suspicious  that  he  would  break  the  compact.  He 
finally  reached  his  tree  and  then  we  both  peeked  out  at 
each  other.  Neither  of  us  said  anything.  I  was  anxious  to 
size  him  up,  as  it  were,  but  of  course,  at  a  distance,  and  I 
made  no  overtures  that  would  tend  to  a  personal  familiarity, 
indeed,  the  little  distance  between  us  lent  enchantment  to 
my  view  of  him. 

Darkness  slowly  settled  down  upon  the  weird  scene,  and 
in  a  short  time  I  could  only  see  a  light  up  through  the  tops 
of  the  sombre  pines.     I  experienced  a  wonderful  loneliness. 
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The  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  the  murmuring  of  the  pines, 
seemed  like  a  subdued  requiem  or  the  hushed  spirit  voices 
of  the  hundreds  of  soldiers  who  had  met  death  around  the 
spot  on  which  I  stood  ;  for  the  scars  on  these  very  pines 
were  mute  witnesses  that  they  had  stood  in  the  presence  of 
former  carnage. 

Music  and  Prayer  in  the  Confederate  Camp. 

In  a  short  time  I  caught  the  sound  of  music  from  the  Con- 
federate camp,  and  distinctly  heard  the  old  familiar  song, 
"  I'm  going  home  to  die  no  more."  I  didn't  object  to  the 
going  home  part;  but  it  amazed  me  to  hear  the  rebels  sing 
that  magnificent  old  Methodist  hymn,  for  I  had  never 
thought  of  a  rebel  having  any  music  in  his  soul.  To  my 
great  consternation,  I  soon  heard  the  voice  of  prayer,  and 
could  distinctly  hear  the  appeals  for  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. While  I  was  surprised  that  any  men  in  arms  against 
this  Union  could  be  religiously  inclined,  I  could  not  believe 
that  their  petitions  would  receive  favorable  consideration.  I 
believed  that  God  had  blessed  freedom,  and  remembering 
that  verse  of  "  America," 

"  Our  fathers'  God  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty,  to  Thee  we  sing, 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King;" 

and  believing  that  this  omnipotent  power  had  blessed  free- 
dom and  had  given  our  forefathers  power  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment of  freemen  and  for  free  men,  I  did  not  think  that 
power  would  ever  permit  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union 
and  the  establishment  of  a  confederacy  whose  foundation 
and  whole  fabric  would  rest  on  human  slavery. 

Midnight  Charge  at  Bermuda  Hundred. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  picketing,  we  became  familiar  with 
our  duties,  though  they  at  times  seemed    fatiguing,  being 
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usually  detailed  for  duty  every  other  day.  This  experience 
soon  became  monotonous,  and  then  we  longed  for  a  change; 
and  it  came.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  November,  1804, 
in  camp,  the  bugle  had  blown  "  taps,"  the  weary  sentinels 
and  vedettes  were  keeping  their  lonely  watch  and  struggling 
against  the  almost  irresistible  inclination  to  sleep,  when  all 
at  once  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  in  front  of  the 
lines,  and  that  every  demon  in  inferno  had  opened  his 
throttle  and  was  bombarding  the  earth  with  musketry. 
Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  a  c'  masterly  retreat  was 
executed,"  or  that  they  "retired  in  good  order."  These  terms 
do  not  apply  to  the  case  in  hand.  There  was  a  dead  run, 
a  tumble,  a  roll,  a  jump,  in  fact  any  movement  that  would 
enable  the  men  to  reach  the  Union  lines  in  the  quickest 
possible  time.  Our  boys  seemed  like  the  Irish  soldier  who 
was  very  much  alarmed  when  a  few  picket  shots  were 
fired  at  his  company,  and  with  all  the  velocity  possible  he 
started  for  the  rear.  On  being  halted  by  an  officer,  who 
asked  him  why  he  was  running,  he  replied  :  "  Because,  be 
jabbers,  I  can't  fly"  Those  who  did  not  leave  the  picket 
line  quickly  were  taken  prisoners. 

After  several  days  of  skirmishing  and  entrenching  in  the 
most  inclement  of  weather,  a  new  picket  line  was  estab- 
lished, and  quiet  was  to  some  extent  once  more  restored. 
Many  of  our  men  were  captured  in  this  encounter  and 
sent  direct  to  Salisbury,  where  half  their  number  died  in 
prison.  In  one  company  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
ten  were  captured,  and  all  but  one  of  them  perished  in  that 
God-forsaken  place. 

Transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

These  few  months  of  service  had  disciplined,  and  in  a 
measure,  veteranized  us;  but  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  our  organization  were  either  prisoners  of  war 
or  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals.  At  this  time  the 
Third  division  of  the  Ninth  corps  was  composed  entirely  of 
colored  troops,  who  came  to  relieve  us,  and  we  were  transferred 
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to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  take  their  places  in  the  en- 
trenchments before  Petersburg.  Passing  Point  of  Rocks 
hospital,  on  our  way  we  saw  some  of  our  sick  and  wounded 
comrades  ;  then  crossing  the  pontoons  of  the  Appomattox 
we  soon  appeared  on  the  Heights  of  Petersburg  among  the 
sturdy  veterans  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  where  we 
were  organized  into  two  brigades,  one  designated  as  the  first, 
consisting  of  the  Two  Hundredth,  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth 
and  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Diven,  of  the  Two  Hundredth  ;  the  other  designated  the 
second,  consisting  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth,  Two 
Hundred  and  Seventh  and  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Matthews,  of  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifth.  The  two  brigades  comprising  the  Third  division, 
Ninth  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

We  were  now  a  division  entirely  composed  of  Pennsyl- 
vania troops.  The  organization,  however,  was  lacking  in 
one  important  feature — it  had  no  commander.  Who  was 
the  soldier,  the  experienced  officer  to  be  assigned  to  us  ?  We 
wanted  a  Pennsylvanian.  There  was  a  bright,  stalwart, 
young  Pennsylvanian,  with  eagle  eye  and  most  distinguished 
soldierly  bearing,  who  had  led  the  bullet-riddled  Fifty-first 
through  many  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  ITe  had 
led  the  charge  on  the  famous  stone  bridge  at  Antietam  ;  his 
sword  had  pointed  the  wa}r  in  the  campaigns  of  that  gallant 
command  in  the  Carolinas  and  through  the  mountain  de- 
files of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He  was  then  command- 
ing a  brigade  in  the  First  division  of  the  Ninth  corps.  I 
am  sure,  my  comrades,  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every 
soldier  of  our  division,  when  I  say  fortune  was  most  kind 
when  she  gave  us  for  our  division  commander  the  gallant 
John  Frederick  Hartranft. 

Weldon  Raid  and  Hatcher's  Run. 
During  the  winter  it  may  be  said  that  we  were  held  in 
reserve  ;  but  as  that  expression,  as  applied   to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves,  was  a   misnomer,  so  was  it  in  fact  a  mis- 
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nomer  when  applied  to  our  division.  Indeed,  from  the  time 
our  banners  were  given  to  the  breezes  in  the  army  of  the 
James,  until  victory  name  to  our  cause,  it  may  truthfully  be 
said  that  we  were  never  out  from  under  fire. 

In  December,  under  the  severest  storms  ever  known  in 
Virginia,  we  marched  near  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
North  Carolina,  wading  through  rivers,  plodding  in  mud 
to  our  knees.  Then  in  the  rain,  snow  and  falling  tempera- 
ture, we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  Petersburg  line,  continuing 
our  march  until  the  mud  had  frozen  sufficiently  to  bear  us 
up  and  until  our  clothing  was  frozen  on  our  bodies.  By 
both  of  the  flank  movements  during  the  winter  of  1865,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Platcher's  Run,  we  were  again  called  upon, 
not  so  much  to  suffer  loss  in  battle  as  to  suffer  exposure  to 
the  weather  in  which  man  and  beast  could  scarcely  keep 
from  perishing.  Nature  for  many  seasons  has  woven  her 
mantle  of  green  over  the  graves  of  our  comrades  who  lived 
to  see  the  dawn  of  peace,  but  who  were  soon  thereafter  over- 
come by  the  diseases  contracted  in  the  exposures  of  these 
campaigns. 

Fort  Stedman. 

While  a  brave  Confederate  army  still  confronted  the  army 
of  the  Union,  its  stores  of  provisions  were  daily  becoming 
more  limited,  its  doom  more  apparent,  and  as  the  Union 
army  under  Grant  was  rapidly  tightening  its  grasp  about 
it,  Lee  realized  that  a  desperate  effort  must  be  made.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  March  25th,  1865,  just  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  a  most  formidable  and  successful  assault  was 
made  on  Fort  Stedman  and  the  adjacent  works  held  by 
troops  of  the  First  Division.  No  sooner  were  the  Confederates 
inside  of  our  lines  than  the  battle  cry  was  given  them  to 
press  on  to  the  military  road,  a  mile  distant,  that  they  might 
cut  the  line  that  connected  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with 
its  base  of  supplies  at  City  Point.  On  came  these  sturdy 
veterans,  inspired  by  the  success  that  had  already  attended 
their  efforts  and  prompted  by  the  desperation  of  their  cause. 
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They  were  in  sight  of  the  railroad,  when  suddenly  they  saw 
the  bristling  bayonets  of  the  Two  Hundredth  and  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Ninth  regiments.  Tneir  advance  was  checked  by 
well-aimed  volleys  from  these  gallant  men.  How  these 
noble  regiments  fought!  The  Two  Hundredth  standing 
squarely  across  the  path,  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  their 
advancing  columns.  In  a  few  moments  the  banners  of  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Eighth,  appeared  and  that  regiment  took 
its  position  to  the  left  of  the  others  named.  The  First  bri- 
gade was  now  on  the  field  and  nobly  and  stubbornly  it 
fought,  contested  and  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  so  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Then  came  the  Second 
brigade,  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth  and  the  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Seventh,  forming  in  ravines  and  in  supporting 
distance  of  the  First.  Away  back  on  the  high  ground,  near 
Meade's  Station,  another  column,  nearly  GOO  strong,  appeared 
in  line  of  battle.  It  was  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
regiment  which  had  come  at  a  double-quick  for  nearly  four 
miles  to  take  a  hand  in  the  fight.  General  Parke,  the  dis- 
tinguished corps  commander,  had  ordered  Hartranft  to  re- 
take the  captured  works.  Then  there  was  a  quick  dispo- 
sition of  the  troops,  Hartranft  placing  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  where  its  advance  would  draw  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  and  to  some  extent  relieve  the  rest  of  the  division 
from  peril,  in  order  that  they  might  the  more  effectually 
move  upon  the  Confederates.  Hartranft  led  the  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Eleventh  in  person,  and  its  advance  was  the  signal 
for  a  united  movement  by  the  division.  The  annals  of  war- 
fare have  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibited  a  more  magnificent  mar- 
shal array  than  that  presented  by  our  division  as  it  moved 
forward  in  this  assault  for  the  re-capture  of  Fort  Stedman. 
Nor  did  ever  troops  behave  more  gallantly  or  achieve  a 
more  brilliant  victory,  which  was  complete  when  our  stan- 
dards waved  triumphantly  over  the  re-captured  fortifications 
of  Stedman.  When  we  moved  back  to  our  respective 
camps,  although  we  deplored  the  sacrifice  of  our  comrades, 
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we  felt  a  just  pride  in  our  achievements  of  the  day.  The 
fame  of  Hartranft  was  from  that  hour  national.  He  was 
lauded  by  the  corps  and  army  commanders,  by  Congress 
and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  given 
the  rank  of  brevet  major  general  of  volunteers.  May  I  not 
say,  too,  that  the  record  made  that  day,  and  which  we  as- 
sisted him  to  make,  resulted  in  his  being  made  the  chief 
executive  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

Petersburg  and  Fort  Hell. 

During  the  winter  the  one  general  theme  of  discussion 
that  engaged  the  minds  of  our  men  was  the  capture  of  the 
most  formidable  works  of  the  enemy  in  our  front.  Along 
these  impregnable  lines  older  and  more  experienced  troops 
had  made  assaults,  but  always  to  be  repulsed  with  great  loss 
of  life.  The  remark  was  current  and  was  generally  believed 
that  when  the  emergency  came  our  division  was  to  lead  in 
the  assault.  This  was  not  only  our  understanding,  but  it 
was  so  understood  by  the  veterans  of  other  divisions  of  our 
corps,  and  our  letters  home  were  frequently  freighted  with 
forebodings  of  the  impending  encounter  ;  for  on  every  side 
the  impossibility  of  a  successful  assault  was  asserted.  In 
the  meantime  the  gallant  old  Sixth  corps  had  come  from 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  once  more  unfurled  its- 
tattered  flags  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  although 
their  old  corps  commander,  General  Sedgwick,  had  fallen 
in  the  carnage  of  the  Wilderness,  it  was  still  the  loyal  old 
fighting  Sixth  corps,  and  it  again  drew  swords,  and  fixed 
bayonets  against  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Sheridan, 
too,  with  his  trained  battalions  of  cavalry,  had  moved  through 
our  encampment  and  assumed  a  position  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  army,  and  we  were  now  assured  that  the  day,  the  hour, 
the  moment,  was  close  at  hand  when  the  fateful  "  fall  in  " 
would  be  heard.  Hours  seemed  like  days,  and  weeks  like 
years  in  duration,  so  great  was  the  suspense.  Peace  commis- 
sions, headed  by  Alexander  Stephens,  had  been  to  our  lines 
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to  meet  Lincoln  and  offer  their  dishonorable  terms  of  peace 
and  returned  to  their  lines.  The  termination  of  the  armis- 
tice during  this  consultation  was  announced  by  the  thun- 
dering of  the  guns  along  Cemetery  Ridge,  to  the  right  of  Fort 
Hell,  and  as  these  guns  belched  forth  their  fury  some  of  our 
boys  would  say,  "  There  go  the  peace  commissions  that  will 
settle  this  war  on  honorable  terms." 

The  night  of  the  last  day  of  March  came,  and  very  soon 
after  "  taps"  were  sounded,  the  first  sergeants  quietly  awoke 
the  men,  formed  the  companies,  and  after  the  adjutant  had 
formed  the  battalions,  they  were  moved  by  their  command- 
ers to  a  point  near  Hancock  Station,  where  the  division  was 
placed  in  line  of  battle.  Here  we  witnessed  a  great  artillery 
duel  for  hours,  expecting  every  moment  to  move  forward  to 
the  assault.  Under  these  conditions  the  long  night  passed, 
and  just  before  day  we  were  moved  back  to  our  respective 
encampments  where  we  rested  and  dreamed,  and  felt  thankful 
that  we  still  lived.  The  following  night,  Saturday,  the  first 
of  April  came,  and  with  it  light  marching  orders  and  a  for- 
mation similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  night.  Most  of  this 
night  we  again  witnessed  artillery  firing,  and  we  waited  with 
that  resignation  born  of  military  necessity.  A  few  of  our 
officers  knew  what  move  was  to  be  executed,  how  the  assault 
was  to  be  made,  what  regiments  were  to  lead  it ;  for  these 
officers  had  been  previously  called  to  headquarters,  where 
the  plan  of  attack  had  been  explained.  To  us  in  the  ranks 
no  information  had  been  imparted,  and  we  were  left  to  such 
conclusions  as  our  intelligence  might  suggest.  Each  of  us 
had  an  individuality,  a  body,  that  might  be  pierced  with 
bullets;  we  had  hearts  that  palpitated  with  keen  anxiety, 
thoughts  that  flashed  with  the  speed  of  electricity  to  our 
Union  homes,  and  souls  to  be  lost  or  saved  which  at  any 
moment  might  be  ordered  for  final  muster  out. 

Sometime  after  midnight  the  harsh-voiced  cannon  ceased 
their  thunder,  our  line  commenced  wending  its  way  in  col- 
umns of  fours  towards  the  front.     The  smoke  from  the  artil- 
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lery  firing  had  made  the  air  so  thick  and  heavy  as  to  prevent 
the  free  vibration  of  sound,  and  when  the  brow  of  the  hill 
was  reached  the  only  sound  heard  were  the  dull  thuds  of  the 
picket  shots,  and  an  occasional  stray  bullet  whistling  through 
our  ranks.  Our  guns  had  been  loaded,  and  as  we  were 
winding  down  through  the  defiles  of  Fort  Hell  the  bayonets 
were  fixed  and  clasped  tightly  with  our  nervous  fingers. 
The  Second  brigade  formed  the  advance  line  in  column  of 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  that  gallant  officer,  Colonel 
R.  C.  Cox.  The  First  brigade,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
McCall,  who  had  won  distinction  in  the  old  Fifth  Reserves 
had  a  similar  formation,  with  orders  to  support  the  Seconds 
The  Second  brigade  being  placed  immediately  in  front  of 
Fort  Hell,  on  the  Jerusalem  plank  road.  In  the  first  line  of 
this  brigade  was  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh,  then  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifth,  and  in  the  third  line  the  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Eleventh.  We  were  ordered  to  lie  down,  bayonet 
fastenings  were  again  examined,  our  belts  tightened,  cap- 
pouches  and  cartidge-boxes  opened  and  adjusted  in  such  a 
way  that  our  ammunition  could  be  most  readily  handled. 
There  was  scarcely  a  loud  voice  heard ;  no  sound  save  the 
lonely  picket  firing.  Our  officers  quietly  admonished  us  of 
our  duty  ;  bade  us  not  to  be  excited,  but  to  wait  for  the  signal 
to  advance,  and  then  show  our  metal.  The  chaplains  came 
creeping  along  the  line,  and  with  a  paternal  interest  these 
faithful  servants  tried  to  give  each  soldier  a  warm  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  said,  "  Now,  boys,  do  your  duty  and  trust  to 
God." 

Suddenly  the  heavens  seemed  filled  with  falling  and 
rising  meteors,  while  the  earth  trembled  and  seemed  to 
have  left  its  orbit.  The  artillery  along  the  whole  line  was 
opened  on  both  sides,  while  the  gun  boats  from  the  river 
filled  the  air  with  bursting  shells. 

Hartranft  on  Fort  Sedgwick. 

Who  is  there  among  you  that  saw  Hartranft  just  at  this 
emergency  ?     He  stood  upon  the  parapets  of  Fort  Sedgwick, 
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immediately  in  our  rear;  five  hundred  yards  in  his  front 
stretched  the  pondrous  fortifications  of  the  Confederates, 
under  the  shelter  of  which,  resting  upon  their  arms,  was 
the  vigilant  enemy.  From  the  fortifications  arose  the  belch- 
ing artillery's  smoke  and  flashing  fire,  gleaming  red 
through  the  mists  and  darkness ;  all  seemed  to  eddy,  swirl 
and  roll  before  him  like  a  devouring  tempest  of  fire.  On 
either  side  of  him,  from  the  opening  mouths  of  Fort  Hell, 
the  Union  batteries  were  spitting  their  fires,  hurling  grape 
and  canister,  shot  and  shell  against  the  Confederate  works. 
There  stood  the  superb  soldier  in  the  darkness  of  that  early 
Sunday  morning,  onty  discernable  through  the  flash  of 
artillery  discharges  and  bursting  bombs,  while  just  at  his 
feet,  in  front  of  him,  under  the  dread  throats  of  the  artillery, 
lay  the  soldiers  of  his  division  resting  upon  their  arms, 
waiting,  waiting,  in  that  suspense  for  the  signal  to  charge. 
Finally  our  cannon  ceased  firing,  a  single  rocket  pierces  the 
sky  as  a  singnal  for  the  assault.  Oh  !  fellow-citizens  and 
comrades,  what  feelings  of  anxiety  and  responsibility  must 
have  been  depicted  on  the  features  and  in  the  eagle  eye  of 
the  gallant  general  at  that  moment  ?  Would  the  divison 
arise  and  advance?  Would  it  quail  in  this  supreme  emer- 
gency ?  Would  it  advance  and  be  hurled  back  in  a  tempest 
of  war's  most  fearful  havoc  ?  Ah  !  there  they  go,  into  the 
smoke,  the  lurid  lightning  flash  of  battle  !  In  the  light  of 
bursting  bombs  he  sees  them  cross  the  enemy's  picket  line, 
and  catches  a  glimpse  of  them  when  they  reach  the  im- 
penetrable abatis  where  the  line  pauses.  The  axes  of  the 
pioneers,  under  Lieutenant  Alexander,  then  mortally 
wounded,  flash  in  the  battle's  bloody  light;  every  discharge 
of  artillery  mows  down  scores  of  men ;  the  wounded  are 
crawling  and  staggering  back;  the  stragglers  and  skulkers 
retreat  and  give  the  word  that  the  assault  is  a  repulse.  A 
repulse  !  Oh,  no  !  Hartraft  knows  Pennsylvania  blood  is 
at  the  front,  and  that  the  commanders  of  the  charging  bat- 
talions will  do  their  dutv.     A  disorganized  mass  seize   and 
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tear  away  the  formidable  obstructions;  then  on  they  go 
like  a  resistless  avalanche,  breaking  the  bolts  and  bars  of 
the  chevaux-de-frise  and  hurling  them  aside  as  they  pass 
on  ;  they  plunge  into  the  waters  of  the  muddy  and  bloody 
ditch,  scale  the  breast  works  and  then  to  the  hand  to  hand 
encounter.  The  works  are  captured,  and  just  as  the  first 
streaks  of  the  dawn  of  that  early  Sunday  morning  appeared 
the  hero  of  Sedgwick  sees  the  flags  of  his  Pennsylvania  di- 
vision planted  along  the  crest  of  one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble earth  works  ever  defended  by  the  Confederacy.  The 
battle  was  not  over,  however;  its  fury  raged  all  day, 
scarcely  an  hour  passing  in  which  we  were  not  called  upon 
to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  who  seemed  determined 
to  regain  the  captured  works.  Truly  it  was  a  day  in  which 
the  metal  was  put  to  a  crucial  test. 

The  division  was  no  longer  an  organization.  Not  a  com- 
pany, a  regiment  or  brigade  remained  intact  as  an  organiza- 
tion. No  one  stayed  in  the  captured  fortifications  to  con- 
tinue the  battle,  and  repel  the  enemy's  charges,  except  from 
a  sense  of  duty.  All  day  long,  the  bombshells  came  over 
and  fell  among  us  like  falling  stars,  burying  themselves  in 
the  ground,  then  exploding,  they  seemed  to  bury  everybody 
near  them.  The  greatest  menace  was  the  murderous  fire  of 
the  Confederate  sharp-shooters,  whose  well-directed  bullets 
laid  low  many  a  loyal  soldier.  Night  came,  but  not  till  ten 
o'clock  did  the  firing  cease ;  then  among  the  awful  scenes 
and  deathly  groans  of  the  bloody  field  we  rested,  waking 
later  to  see  the  flames  from  the  exploding  "magazines  of  the 
enemy,  as  they  commenced  their  evacuation  of  Petersburg. 
Before  day  the  following  morning  skeleton  regimental  or- 
ganizations were  effected,  and  the  troops  moved  to  the  front, 
to  find  the  enemy  gone,  and  our  advancing  columns 
marched  down  through  the  streets  of  Petersburg  as  the 
enemy  disappeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  city.  We  soon 
moved  back  to  our  camps,  took  down  our  tents,  folded  our 
blankets,  preparatory  to  pressing  on  after  the  enemy.     We 
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were  now  forcibly  reminded  of  the  great  change  that  had 
come.  We  were  back  on  the  old  camp  ground.  "  Many- 
were  dead,  many  were  wounded,  many  were  in  tears."  In 
every  regiment  there  were  extra  knapsacks  and  blankets. 
Where  were  they  who  had  carried  them  ?  These  articles  of 
comfort  lay  in  piles  in  the  companies'  streets,  as  mute  evi- 
dence of  the  fate  that  had  befallen  many  of  our  comrades. 
Speechless  as  they  were,  they  seemed  to  point  unerringly  to* 
the  fields  where  their  owners  lay  with  sealed  lips,  blood- 
stained brows,  and  upturned  faces  to  the  blue  skies  of  the 
Union,  a  Union  for  which  they  had  given  their  lives. 
Closing  Scenes. 

Breaking  camp,  we  moved  again  through  Petersburg,  ex- 
pecting soon  to  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  an  expecta- 
tion which  was  never  realized  ;  our  foes  were  beyond  our 
reach,  closely  followed  by  Sheridan  and  the  infantry  of  the 
Second,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Twenty-fifth  Corps,  and  we  followed 
in  the  wake  of  this  advancing  host,  guarding  the  wagon 
trains,  and,  peradventure,  foraging  now  and  then  for  a  stray 
hen  or  rooster.  We  passed  a  day  or  two  at  Black  and  White 
Station,  where  two  of  the  comrades  immortalized  themselvesv 
They  obtained  permission  to  go  out  to  draw  a  few  geese,  but 
in  a  short  time  returned  with  a  drove  of  hogs  and  sheep. 

Soon  we  moved  on  to  Burkeville,  where  the  news  came  to 
us  from  the  front  that  Lee  had  surrendered  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant — the  gallant,  chival- 
rous, magnanimous,  invincible  Grant — who  down  through 
the  ages  will  ever  be  known  as  the  hero  of  Appomattox. 

The  war  was  over,  and  we  returned  to  City  Point,  took 
transport  for  Washington,  and  went  into  camp  at  Fairfax 
Seminary,  remaining  there  or  in  that  vicinity  until  we 
"  struck  tents  "  for  the  last  time.  While  in  camp  there  the- 
heroes  of  Sherman's  army  came  from  their  victory,  and 
their  advent  was  signalized  by  a  candle  torch-light  proces- 
sion, which  extended  from  the  ridges  south  of  Alexandria  to> 
the  north  of  Arlington  Heights. 
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Peace  and  victory  were  with  us  ;  a  restored  Union  made 
more  glorious,  and  we  sang  with  gladness, 

''Oh,  the  star-spangled  banner,  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Mustered  Out. 

The  great  army  of  surviving  soldiers,  whose  tread  was  al- 
most sufficient  to  make  the  earth  tremble,  passed  in  final  re- 
view through  the  streets  of  Washington,  and  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  on  the  dome  of  the  Capital  seemed  to  say,  "  Now, 
boys,  go  home  and  enjoy  a  peaceful  life  in  the  land  you 
helped  to  save." 

From  that  time  our  history  as  an  organization  terminated. 
Our  flags  were  folded  and,  though  tattered,  every  one  was 
carried  back  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  loyal  Andy 
Curtin,  who  had  given  them  to  us,  and  they  now  remain  in 
the  archives  of  the  State  to  bear  testimony  to  the  devotion 
of  our  division  to  the  cause  of  the  national  union. 

Since  then  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been  marching 
on  in  the  resplendent  grandeur  of  the  full  rounding  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  proudest  of  all,  in  advance  of 
all,  floats  the  flag  of  our  Union,  radiant  with  the  fruition  of 
achievements,  and  we  are  proud  in  the  assurance  that  the 
future  is  secure.  In  these  happy  conditions  the  survivors  of 
Hartranft's  division  rejoice  that  in  a  modest  degree,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  we  were  able  to  contribute  our 
share  of  the  sacrifices  to  make  this  Union  one  and  indivisible. 
For  our  division  commander,  over  whose  grave  nature  is 
just  now  weaving  a  second  wreath  of  verdure,  we  can  only 
say,  "  We  obeyed,  followed,  admired  and  loved  him  for  the 
true  soldiery  merits  he  possessed,  and  we  venerate  and 
cherish  his  memory  to-day.  No  diadem  of  the  nation's 
brightest  jewels  will  ever  be  complete  without  a  place  for 
Hartranft,  and  when  the  Union's  great  temple  of  fame  shall 
have  been  finished,  whereon  the  names  of  her  bravest  shall 
shine  forth  in  letters  of  gold,  side  by  side  with  the  great 
Ulysses   S.  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas,  Hancock, 
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Reynolds,  and  close  beside  the  other  great  volunteer  soldier 
and  soldier's  best  friend,  John  A.  Logan,  will  be  placed  the 
name  of  our  gallant  division  commander,  John  Frederick 
Hartranft." 

The  Chairman.  Comrades,  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  our  old  corps  Commander,  General 
Parke.     [Applause.] 

General  Parke.  Comrades,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish 
at  the  outset  simply  to  thank  you  heartily  for  this  most 
generous  reception.  Were  I  an  orator  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  say  a  word  after  the  eloquent  and  well 
deserved  tribute  given  by  our  friend  Mr.  Brown  to  our 
departed  companion  and  commander,  General  Hartranft, 
and  to  his  able  and  efficient  division.  But,  I  have  one  or 
two  thoughts  which  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  for 
attempting  in  my  feeble  way  to  express. 

What  brings  us  here  twenty-six  years  after  the  action 
which  we  celebrate  ?  Why  do  you  come,  and  why  do  I 
come  ?  It  is  comradeship,  and  that  comradeship  which  is 
based  upon  a  tie  of  the  strongest  nature — a  tie  to  be  fully 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  been  under  fire  on 
duty.  That  is  an  experience  we  enjoy  without  being  fully 
aware  of  it  when  we  come  together,  which  makes  these 
meetings,  where  we  see  each  other  face  to  face  and  shake 
each  other  by  the  hand,  occasions  for  the  recalling  of  mem- 
ories of  duty  performed,  which  is  to  us  a  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion. 

Now  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  thing  ?  It  is  not 
curiosity  ;  it  is  not  a  desire  to  parade  ourselves  for  what  we 
have  done;  but  it  is  a  feeling,  and  I  know  you  will  agree 
with  me,  whose  foundation  is  patriotism  and  love  of  the 
flaff.  That  is  the  feeling  which  it  is  our  duty  to  disseminate 
and  cultivate  among  the  young  men  who  are  coming  for- 
ward to  take  our  places.     [Applause.] 

In  coming  together  we  have  a  little  pride  ;  we  feel  satis- 
fied with  our  work.     But  we  had  our  worries  and  troubles 
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and  disappointments.  Things  did  not  always  go  as  we 
thought  they  ought  to  go,  or  as  we  thought  they  would 
probably  go  if  we  had  been  in  control.  Still  we  were 
buoyed  up  by  an  assurance  of  ultimate  success  ;  and  changes 
of  scene  brought  about  and  added  to  this  feeling  of  content- 
ment and  certainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  war. 

But,  there  are  two  other  classes  of  our  people  that  I  think 
we  sometimes  forget  in  these  reunions  who  probably  suffered 
more  than  we  did  ;  whose  trials  were  probably  greater  than 
ours.  They  are  the  mothers,  the  sisters  and  the  wives  of 
those  who  were  at  the  front.  [Applause].  Their  anxieties 
we  were  not  able  to  and  cannot  fully  appreciate.  The 
other  class  was  the  statesmen,  the  Governors,  the  legislators, 
the  business  men,  who  had  continually  in  mind  the  prep- 
aration and  procurement  of  the  wherewith  to  carry  on  the 
war.  We  never  knew  the  anxiety,  worry  and  trouble  of 
those  men,  and  I  think  when  we  come  together  in  this  way 
we  should  give  a  thought  to  those  who  although  at  home, 
furnished  us  with  the  means  of  subsistance  and  transporta- 
tion, and  gave  us  loyal  and  hearty  support.  We  should  re- 
member especially  that  to  instruct  the  rising  generation  to 
respect  that  flag  and  to  mantain  this  great  government  it  is 
a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  country.  I  thank  you  most 
heartily.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Embick.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  a 
distinguished  officer  of  General  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson's  staff, 
formerly  the  commander  of  "The  Light  Brigade."  and  after- 
wards upon  General  Gordon's  staff,  who  led  the  attack  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  March,  against  the  Third  Division 
at  Fort  Stedman,  Colonel  H.    Kyd  Douglass.     [x-Ypplause]. 

Colonel  Douglas.  My  old  enemies — [applause] — (a  voice, 
"  Oh,  not  now,")  and  my  fellow  soldiers  :  I  am  not  unpre- 
pared for  this  warm  and  cordial  greeting,  because  I  have 
met  some  of  you  before!  [Laughter].  It  was  on  the  25th 
of  March,  twenty -six  years  ago,  and  the  place  was  called  Fort 
Stedman.     You  were  on    one  side  and  I  went  to  make   a 
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friendly  visit,  and  a  warmer  reception  I  never  had  in  my 
life!  [Laughter].  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  most  of 
you  were  a  deal  better  looking  than  you  are  now.  [Laughter]. 
I  was  that  much  younger,  but  not  a  bit  better  looking— be- 
cause I  am  not  married  yet !     [Laughter]. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  warmth  of  your  reception.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  of  my  early  call.  I  had  been  assigned  by 
General  Gordon  to  the  duty  of  leading  the  brigade  that 
made  the  attact  from  Colquitt  Salient  upon  Fort  Stedman- 
We  had  a  hard  time  to  get  there,  and  when  we  got  there — 
perhaps  owing  to  the  untimely  morning  call — we  met  with 
nothing  but  very  nasty  treatment.  [Laughter].  Guns  and 
pistols  were  fired  in  a  fellow's  face,  and  a  great  many  other 
things  were  done  which  did  not  reflect  much  credit  upon 
the  hospitality  of  the  Third  division.  [Laughter].  But  I 
forgive  you.  In  fact  we  had  all  better  forgive  each  other, 
because  when  we  come  to  call  the  roll  and  read  over  both 
the  debit  and  credit  side,  all  of  us  will  have  some  need  of 
forgiveness. 

I  am  here  to-night  to  talk  to  you  like  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier. (A  voice,  '"That  is  right.")  I  stood  by  my  colors  then, 
and  do  not  "  go  back  on  "  them  now.  [Applause.]  If  I  am 
here  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Third  division  and  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  John  F.  Hartranft,  it  is  because  as 
a  Union  soidier  he  was  the  first  man  in  the  North  after  the 
war  to  take  my  hand.  [Applause.]  I  have  neither  explan- 
ations nor  apologies  to  make  to  any  human  being.  I  re- 
member that  General  Grant  never  was  known  by  voice  or 
pen,  as  General  of  the  Army,  or  as  President,  to  say  that  any 
one  who  sustained  his  colors  and  stood  by  his  flag  in  the 
Confederate  army  should  apologize  to  any  one  for  his  course. 
This  is  what  Grant  and  Hartranft  and  Parke  and  the  men 
who  led  your  division  felt.  I  respect  their  opinion  and  my 
own,  and  not  those  of  those  political  generals,  twenty-five 
years  after  the  war  [applause]  who,  when  the  flag  of  your 
ountry  was  being   dragged  in  the  dust  and  blood  in  the 
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valley  of  Virginia,  were   content,  like   Job's  war-horse,  to 
"  snuff  the  battle  from  afar."     [Applause]. 

Now,  I  am  here,  my  friends,  for  two  purposes  ;  first,  to 
speak  of  my  friend  Hartranft,  and  then  to  tell  you  something 
of  our  side  of  Fort  Stedman.  There  were  two  sides  to  that 
battle,  or  there  would  not  have  been  any  battle  !  [Laughter]. 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Third  di- 
vision to  the  fact  that  the  battle  of  Fort  Stedman  has  never 
had  the  prominence  and  importance  in  the  history  of  this 
war  which  it  deserves.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Within  one 
week  after  that  assault,  General  Lee  evacuated  Petersburg. 
Events  rushed  on  with  great  rapidity  to  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox.  The  time  for  reports  of  the  generals,  for  his- 
torical use,  was  not  at  hand.  There  is  no  report  of  the  battle 
on  the  part  of  the  Union  side  that  is  worth  reading.  The 
reports  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  side  are  even  more  in- 
ferior. The  battle  of  Fort  Stedman  lost  its  prominence  by 
reason  of  the  overwhelming  events  which  followed  close 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  you,  yourselves  have 
not  understood  the  important  part  you  played  in  terminat- 
ing the  war  [applause]. 

Now,  what  was  the  motive  of  that  battle  ?  What  was  the 
cause  of  it?  General  Lee  knew  for  months  before  that  as- 
sault that  the  days  of  the  Confederate  army  in  front  of  Pet- 
ersburg were  few.  He  had  reported  to  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  when  the  sea- 
son opened,  to  hold  the  lines  against  Grant's  army.  His  sup- 
plies were  gone  ;  his  ranks  were  as  thin  as  the  clothes  of  his 
soldiers.  Desertion  had  thinned  many  of  them  out.  Death 
had  thinned  others.  That  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
which  for  four  years  had,  as  Swinton  has  said,  carried  the 
rebellion  on  the  point  of  its  bayonets,  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  organized  body.  General  Lee  knew  that  that 
army  could  never  resist  the  organized  force  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  under  Grant.  He  had  so  informed  President 
Davis,  and  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  evacuation  of  Peters- 
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burg.  But  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  he  must  make 
one  more  attempt ;  and  I  say  here  with  calm  deliberation, 
that  a  man  more  willing  to  do  that  never  was  known  than 
Robert  E.  Lee.  So,  finally,  to  convince  the  President,  and 
to  convince  himself  of  the  futility  of  holding  those  lines,  he 
had  a  consultation,  and  upon  that  consultation  determined 
where  the  only  point  at  which  the  attack  could  be  made.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  have  not  a  black-board  here,  that  I  might 
explain  the  position  of  the  lines  as  understood  by  some  of  us 
who  have  studied  them.  But,  if  you  remember,  on  your  ex- 
treme right,  or  our  extreme  left,  the  Appomattox  ran  along 
in  front  of  Fort  Stedman,  or  rather  in  front  of  Colquitt  Sal- 
ient; and  behind  Fort  Stedman  was  a  military  road  which 
ran  to  Meade's  Station,  the  point  to  which  your  supplies  came. 
Down  on  your  left,  or  our  right,  your  left  had  been  swung 
around  until  near  the  Appomattox  post,  Five  Forks,  and  up 
to  Hatcher's  Run.  The  point  upon  which  General  Lee  de- 
sired to  move  was  Danville.  The  left  of  General  Grant's 
army  was  across  the  road  to  Danville. 

There  were  two  purposes  then — first,  to  make  an  assault 
upon  General  Grant's  right ;  so  that  if  we  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  right  and  getting  across  to  the  military  road,  so  as 
to  threaten  Meade's  Station,  the  base  of  supplies  for  the  whole 
army,  General  Grant  would  be  compelled  to  swing  his  left 
around  and  to  bring  it  up.  More  than  that,  it  was  believed 
that  if  we  could  succeed  in  forcing  our  way  in  like  a  wedge 
through  Fort  Stedman,  back  to  Meade's  Station  and  across 
the  military  road,  we  might  in  that  way  produce  such  a  com- 
motion in  the  right  wing  as  to  give  us  what  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  victory  ;  and  having  obtained  that  victory,  General 
Lee  could,  if  he  saw  proper,  retire,  as  General  Parke  well 
knows,  with  much  greater  ease.  The  two  purposes  then  were, 
first,  to  make  an  assault  in  force  upon  the  Federal  army  to 
let  them  know  that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  still 
lived,  and  to  take  advantage  of  that  assault,  if  it  should  be 
successful ;  and  if  not,  to  compel  General  Grant  to  throw  his 
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left  back  from  Appomattox,  from  Five  Forks,  back  from 
Hatcher's  Run,  and  to  bring  it  around  to  his  right,  so  that 
General  Lee,  by  extending  his  right,  could  open  the  way,  and 
instead  of  crossing  the  Appomattox  river  (as  we  had  to  do  in 
the  end),  and  pass  around  by  way  of  Burkville,  he  could 
march  down  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Appomattox  to  Dan- 
ville, and  join  our  lines  with  those  of  General  Johnson. 

That  was  the  military  position  ;  and  I  say,  when  you  con- 
sider this  fact,  if  that  movement  had  succeeded  in  either 
way,  if  the  Third  division  had  not  behaved  as  they  did,  if 
they  had  not  been  in  that  extremely  inhospitable  and  stub- 
born mood  which  characterized  them,  (I  do  not  want  to 
speak  too  ill  of  it  in  your  presence,  because  people  like  to  have 
their  own  opinion) — if  they  had  not  behaved  as  they  did, 
and  we  had  succeeded,  we  might  have  produced  a  confus- 
ion in  the  Federal  army  which  would  have  delayed  Appo- 
mattox ;  and  even  if  we  had  not  been  driven  back,  would 
have  caused  General  Grant  to  swing  back  his  left,  giving  us 
a  road  to  Danville  to  join  General  Johnson,  and  the  surren- 
der would  not  have  taken  place  by  the  ninth  of  April,  as  it 
did. 

That  assault  then  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March.  I  remember  it  well.  As  my  brother,  Ein- 
bick,  in  introducing  me,  has  said,  I  am  no  novice.  I  am  a 
full  fledged,  gray-haired  old  Reb.  [Laughter  and  applause]. 
I  went  into  the  army  as  a  private  in  the  "  Stonewall  Bri- 
grde  "  and  I  came  out  as  the  commander  of  "  The  Light 
Brigade,"  formerly  commanded  by  General  Hill  and  Early. 
I  had  been  very  kindly  selected  by  my  leader,  General  Gor- 
don, whose  chief  of  staff  I  had  been  before  that,  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  brigade  that  morning ;  so  that  it  became 
my  fortune  to  be  with  the  front  of  that  assault  upon  Fort 
Stedman.  We  got  through  the  lines.  We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  Fort  Haskell.  We  have  had  a  few  accounts, 
in  the  first  one  of  which  I  saw  nothing  about  the  Third  di- 
vision, and  I  would  have  thought  we  had  been  whipped  by 
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Fort  Haskell  only.  They  were  gallant  men  who  held  that 
fort,  but  we  did  not  care  much  about  any  fort  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  when  we  got  behind  them  once  and  had  gone  on 
with  our  forces.  We  did  not  care  anything  about  forts  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  using  guns.  [Laughter].  We  wanted 
to  get  through  ;  and  one  cause  of  the  failure  was  that  Gordon, 
who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  the  attacking  column,, 
was  to  have  been  reinforced  by  Longstreet,  and  should  have 
had  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  in  that  column  of  assault; 
but  owing  to  several  accidents,  one  by  railway  and  one  by 
failure  to  connect,  the  reinforcements  did  not  get  there.  The 
main  assault  was  made  by  Gordon's  own  division  and  those' 
immediately  around  it,  and  the  reinforcements  to  be  sent  by 
Longstreet  never  came.  If  they  had  arrived  in  time  you 
Third  division  fellows  would  have  had  a  little  harder  work 
than  you  did.     [Laughter]. 

Just  beyond  Fort  Stedman  the  advance  of  our  lines  met 
the  Third  division — the  Two  Hundreth,  the  Two  Hundred 
and  Ninth,  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth,  the  Two  Hundred 
and  Eleventh,  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth,  the  Two  Hundred 
and  Seventh,  and  I  believe  the  One  Hundredth  Pennsylva- 
nia was  somewhere  there.  You  see  I  know  all  about  you  ;  I 
have  had  it  ground  into  me  as  a  matter  of  history.  We  met 
them.  Hartranft  was  there  and  he  did  not  behave  towards  me 
as  he  did  afterwards.  [Laughter].  Then  came  the  assault 
against  us  which  drove  us  back.  I  got  back  safely  on  the 
other  side,  but  how  I  got  back  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  out ;  however,  I  did  get  back.  The  lines  were  closed  up, 
the  battle  of  Stedman  had  been  fought,  and  the  assault  of 
our  army  had  been  repulsed,  the  last  great  attack  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  had  ended  in  disaster,  and  before  the 
sun  went  down  we  knew  that  the  fate  of  that  army  was 
sealed.  It  was  the  last  and  supreme  effort,  boldly  conceived, 
well  executed,  at  first,  not  sustained,  driven  back  and  de- 
feated. From  that  on  to  the  final  end  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac had  nothing  but  one  triumphal  procession.     It  was  the 
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last  fight  of  the  war,  so  far  as  any  hope  of  success  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  the  final  effort,  and  that  effort  had  failed. 
The  retreat  from  Petersburg  and  the  evacuation  of  our  works 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  was  on  that  field  that  I  first  met  General  Hartranft. 
When  the  lines  had  been  restored,  to  me  was  assigned  the 
duty,  by  General  Gordon,  of  opening  communication  with 
the  enemy  by  flag  of  truce,  and  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment to  get  the  dead  and  wounded  that  lay  between  our 
lines.  In  answer  to  that  flag,  an  officer,  appeared,  and  follow- 
ing him  came  a  gentleman,  then  unknown  to  me,  since  well 
known  as  General  Hartranft.  A  slight  conversation  disclosed 
that  we  had  been  at  the  same  college  for  a  while.  We 
talked  very  little  of  the  war.  He  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  Douglas,  take  your  dead  and  wounded  and  give  us  ours, 
that  is  all  the  cartel  we  need  on  an  occasion  like  this."  No 
red  tape  there !     [Laughter]. 

I  saw  in  a  newspaper  a  ghastly  receipt  which,  strange  to 
say,  although  it  was  a  newspaper,  I  recognized  as  my  own 
handwriting.  Gen.  Hartranft  had  had  it  photographed,  and 
the  photograph  had  been  engraved  and  printed  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Press.  I  could  have  sworn  to  it  as  my  own  receipt, 
and  a  ghastly  one  it  was — for  the  dead  and  wounded  that  I 
received  on  that  fatal  field.  They  were  carried  back  and 
had  a  soldier's  burial.  Shortly  after  that  the  army  took  its 
flight  from  Petersburg,  and  Appomattox  followed  in  less  than 
a  week  or  ten  days. 

That  was  not  the  last  time  I  met  Gen.  Hartranft.  When 
he  was  in  charge  as  provost-marshal-general  and  military 
governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  presided  over  the 
court  which  tried  the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
those  who  were  charged  with  complicity,  some  fellow  who 
had  not  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  went  there  and  testi- 
fied that  I  had  something  to  do  with  that  assassination. 
[Laughter].  I  was  taken  down  and  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
provost-marshal  at  Washington,  who  asked  me,  "  What  do 
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jou  want  to  do  ?"  Said  I,  "  I  want  to  be  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary." He  replied,  "  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
anybody  ask  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary ;  why  do  }-ou 
want  to  go  there?"  Said  I,  "  I  want  to  go  there  because 
Gen.  Hartranft  is  in  command,  and  I  will  always  trust  my- 
self in  the  hands  of  a  soldier  with  whom  I  have  fought!" 
[Applause].  I  was  sent  there,  and  I  was  received  by  Gen. 
Hartranft  as. if  I  had  been  his  intimate  friend.  He  intro- 
duced me  to  his  personal  staff.  They  were  courteous,  and  I 
lived  among  them,  although  a  prisoner  in  fact,  as  one  of 
their  body.  I  was  supposed  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cell,  but 
Gen.  Hartranft  knew  that  I  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  than  he  had.  The  fact 
was  that  when  President  Lincoln  was  killed  I  was  for  three 
weeks  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  and  never  heard  of  his 
death  until  two  weeks  after  it  occurred. 

I  desire  to  say  here  now,  that  I  cherish  the  memory  of 
General  Hartranft's  behavior  on  that  occasion,  the  memory 
of  his  generosity,  his  tenderness  and  manhood,  not  only  to- 
wards me  but  towards  Mrs.  Surratt.  I  have  seen  pictures 
in  }rour  own  loyal  North  representing  him  as  standing  by 
when  that  woman  was  manacled  ;  and  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  dare,  as  a  Confederate  soldier,  to  deny  the  charge 
made  against  him.  [Applause].  He  treated  her  with  cour- 
tesy, with  manliness  and  humanity.  His  wdiole  course  on 
that  occasion  and  as  provost-marshal-general  was  marked  by 
the  same  humanity. 

It  is  not  improper  for  me  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  in  this  town  once  before.  In  1872  I  made  a  Demo- 
cratic speech  here,  in  the  Greely  campaign,  when  General 
Hartranft  was  running  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
as  is  known  by  his  friends,  I  said  here  in  York  to  my  Demo- 
cratic brothers  that  I  had  come  here  to  discuss  national 
questions,  and  that  my  tongue  should  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth  and  my  hands  be  shriveled  with  palsy  if  I 
opened  my  mouth  in  one  word  of  derogation  of  the  fame  and 
memory  of  General  Hartranft!     [Applause]. 
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Not  only  that.  I  met  him  when  he  was  Auditor  General 
'of  Pennsylvania.  He  went  with  me  as  a  representative  of 
the  Confederate  Society  of  Maryland  before  the  military 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
personally  stood  by  my  side  and  requested  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  remove 
and  bury  the  Confederate  dead  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
Gettysburg.  [Applause.]  That  bill  was  passed  and  the 
money  was  appropriated.  General  Hartranft  was  with  me 
in  Harrisburg  and  I  was  with  him  until  that  bill  had  been 
reported  favorably  and  passed  ;  and  if  the  money  was  not 
realized  afterwards  the  fault  was  not  his. 

That  was  not  the  last  time.  Shortly  afterwards  I  was  in- 
vited to  make  an  address  before  a  society  in  the  city  of  Lan- 
caster. At  that  meeting  General  Hartranft  presided.  You 
had  not  all  gotten  over  some  of  your  feeling  yet.  You 
looked  a  little  crooked  at  me  out  of  your  eyes  [laughter],  a 
little  cross-eyed,  just  as  some  of  you  do  now.  There  were  a 
great  many  of  that  kind  in  Lancaster  that  night.  General 
Hartranft  introduced  me  as  one  whom  he  had  met  at  Fort 
S  ted  man,  who  was  then  his  enemy  but  now  his  personal 
friend.  In  reply  to  that  speech,  I  said  that  I  did  not  have  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  Republican  party  of  Penn- 
sylvania— you  know  I  am  a  Democrat  [laughter]  ;  that  there 
were  a  good  many  other  people  and  a  good  many  other 
things  that  I  liked  better.  Any  State  that  gave  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  Repuublican  majority,  in  my  judgment,  did 
not  know  what  was  good  for  it;  and  therefore,  while  I  did 
not  have  much  confidence  in  that  party  yet,  if  the  Republi- 
can party  of  Pennsylvania  had  as  much  sense  as  I  had — I 
didn't  believe  they  had  —  they  would  nominate  General 
Hartranft  as  their  candidate  for  Governor.  Strange  to  say, 
they  took  my  advice  and  did  nominate  him;  and  so  I  made 
General  Hartranft  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause].  You  see,  I  was,  just  returning  the  little 
kindnesses  he  had  done  me.     I  did  not  vote  for  him  because 
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I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  I  first  suggested  the 
idea  and  you  Yankees,  always  quick  to  take  a  new  idea, 
nominated  and  elected  him  twice — and  I  never  got  in  his 
cabinet  either!  I  got  nothing — no  appropriation  from  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  no  pension — nothing.  I  never 
got  any  benefit ;  but  I  am  going  to  take  my  benefit  of  it 
now  letting  you  know,  and  letting  General  Parke  and  Mrs. 
Hartranft  and  young  Hartranft,  all  know  who  it  was  that 
made  General  Hartranft  Governor  of  Pennsylvania ! 

I  met  him  again  in  1876  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  way 
that  characterized  him,  he  telegraphed  to  me  that  I  need 
not  trouble  myself  to  send  my  horse  and  servant  from 
Maryland  to  Philadelphia  ;  that  the  Adjutant  General  of 
Pennsylvania  would  furnish  me  with  a  horse.  That  was 
done  and  I  rode  one  of  your  Union  horses !  [Laughter].  I 
saw  him  at  the  head  of  his  Pennsylvania  Guard  in  New 
York  ;  and  I  desire  to  say  here  that  General  Hartranft  has 
never  received  the  credit  he  deserved  for  organizing  the 
eight  thousand  members  of  the  National  Guard  of  Penn- 
sylvania. [Applause.]  He  organized  them  as  a  soldier;  he 
headed  them  as  a  soldier  ;  he  disciplined  them  as  a  soldier : 
he  commanded  them  as  a  soldier  ;  and  on  every  occasion 
he  conducted  himself  like  a  soldier.  He  was  not  there  for 
military  fame  or  for  political  prestige ;  he  was  not  trying  to 
capture  the  eyes  of  the  ladies — he  was  afraid  of  his  wrife  at 
home!  [Laughter].  He  was  not  doing  these  things  to 
bring  consideration  to  himself ;  but  turning  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  turning  never  from  his  duty,  he  rode 
at  the  head  of  that  column,  and  he  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  soldierly,  manly  and  distinguished  disciplinarians 
found  in   any  of  those  organizations. 

Now,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  have  occupied  more  time  than 
I  intended.  1  intended  only  to  say  a  few  words;  but  you 
see  how  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on.  I  shall  close  by  simply 
saying  of  my  friend  General  Hartranft  that  I  knew  him  as 
a  soldier;  I  knew  him  as  a  citizen  ;  I  knew  him  as  a  man. 
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lie  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  of  the  most  uncom- 
promising honesty ;  modest,  retiring,  diffident,  and  reticent. 
He  knew  his  own  counsel  and  kept  it.  He  was  true  to  his 
friends  and  to  his  word  of  honor.  He  was  never  known  to 
desert  a  friend  for  any  purpose  on  earth,  in  adversity  or  in 
trouble.  He  was  silent,  heroic  and  manly.  At  a  time 
when  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  as  for  others  to 
enrich  himself  from  the  public  treasury,  his  hands  remained 
pure  and  clean.  [Applause].  Even  in  political  excitement 
no  one  ever  questioned  his  honesty  and  integrity.  If  mis- 
fortune was  brought  upon  him  by  too  great  generosity,  by 
too  great  trustfulness,  by  believing  that  all  men  were  as 
honest  as  he  was,  in  these  times  of  mammoth  fortunes,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  amidst  all  temptations,  in  all  circum- 
stances, and  with  every  opportunity,  General  Hartranft  died 
a  poor  man.     [Applause.] 

We  are  becoming  gradually  fewer  and  fewer.  The  heads 
of  the  army  have  gone.  Grant  is  gone  ;  McClellan  is  gone; 
Sherman  has  gone  ;  Sheridan  has  gone  ;  Hancock  has  gone. 
Others  have  followed  in  their  tread.  On  our  side,  Lee  has 
gone;  Stonewall  Jackson  is  no  more;  Johnston  has  gone 
Our  ranks  are  becoming  thinner  and  thinner.  Very  few  re- 
main on  either  side.  Since  the  notice  of  this  re-union  was 
given  the  greatest  of  your  living  generals,  Sherman,  has  fol- 
lowed to  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  our  magnificent  Joe 
Johnston  stood  by  and  dropped  flowers  upon  his  tomb. 
Scarcely  had  the  clods  been  closed  over  the  grave  of  Sher- 
man, when  Johnston  himself,  eighty-four  years  of  age,  an- 
swered the  last  roll-call,  and  he  who  was  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
greatest  living  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  is  now  no  more. 
One  and  another  and  another  must  answer  to  the  tattoo  and 
taps  as  their  lights  go  out  forever.  Our  time  is  coming,  my 
fellow  soldiers.  It  is  well  that  we  should  get  closer  together. 
Let  our  bickerings  be  cast  aside.  Let  us  stand  to  our  con- 
victions ;  stand  up  to  what  we  thought  our  views  of  right, 
but  let  all  paltry  bickerings  cease.     You  gray-haired  men 
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and  you  young  men  who  are  the  sons  of  gray-haired  vete- 
rans, those  of  us  who  have  seen  war  can  afford  to  forget  what 
took  place  twenty -five  years  ago.  We  can  soften  our  ani- 
mosities and  remember  that  from  time  immemorial  the 
bravest  have  been  the  tenderest.  We  can  stand  by  each 
other  ;  we  can  stand  by  the  same  principles;  we  can  stand  by 
the  same  Union,  and  by  the  same  flag.  There  are  not  many 
of  us  left  to  answer  the  roll  call,  and  we  are  becoming  fewer 
and  fewer  south  of  the  Potomac  and  north.  Death  knows  no 
distinction  between  the  blue  and  the  gray  ;  and  you  and  I, 
sir,  [turning  to  Gen.  Parke,]  can  march  together  side  by  side 
and  pluck  roses  from  the  same  bush  and  drop  them  together 
on  the  graves  of  Hartranft  and  Johnston.  [Applause.]  So 
it  will  be  until  the  time  comes  in  the  history  of  this  world's 
affairs,  in  the  history  of  this  nation  when  joined  together  and 
praising  as  it  may  be  the  heroic  deeds  and  records  of  the 
Union  soldier  and  the  Confederate  volunteer,  we  will  stand 
side  by  side  before  all  the  world  as  the  same  people,  with  the- 
same  record,  the  same  hopes,  the  same  aspirations, — all  the 
children,  the  brothers  and  fathers  of  the  American  soldier! 
[Great  applause.] 

The  Chairman  :  Comrades,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  General  Fisher,  of  Valley  Forge,  who  will  ex- 
plain to  you  his  retreat  from  Libby  prison  through  the 
tunnel. 

General  Fisher:  Comrades,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  did  not  come  here  to  be  heard ;  I  came  to  listen.  I  knew 
nothing  of  this  reunion  until  my  friend  Colonel  Stewart, 
about  noon  to-day  informed  me  of  the  reunion  of  Hartranft's 
old  Division  at  York,  and  requested  me  to  accompany  him 
to  the  place.  Your  chairman  has  seen  proper  to  ask  me  to. 
give  you  an  account  of  what  he  called  my  "retreat"  from 
old  Libby  prison  through  the  tunnel  in  1864.  Before  I  do* 
that,  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  our  enemies  from  1861 
down  to  the  close  of  the  war,  by  referring  to  one  incident- 
No  soldier  can  lose  his  own    self-respect.;  no. citizen  of  the- 
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United  States  can   do  his  country  a  wrong,  or  commit  an 
error  from  which  posterity  may  draw  an  improper  lesson  by- 
speaking  of  the  honor,  the  courage,  the  bravery  of  the  foe,, 
which  enabled  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic  to  win  the  renown 
that  they  have  won.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in 
my  judgment  that  the  world  ever  saw  as  reflecting  indur- 
ance,  the  devotion,  and  the  courage  and  the  bravery  of  men 
was  that  displayed  by  the  Confederate  army,  as  it  stood  wait- 
ing the  shock  of  arms  which  they  expected  just  prior  to  the- 
announcement  of  the  surrender.  Picture,  if  it  is  possible,  you 
who  were  not  present  and  saw  never  the  scene  !    There  stood 
the   decimated  regiments,  to  whieh  reference  has   already 
been  made  by  Colonel  Douglas  —  ragged,  hungry,  many  of 
them  with  empty  knapsacks,  and  some  without  muskets  or 
cartridges,  but  grim,  determined-visaged,  awaiting  whatever 
might  be  the  end.     Surrounding  them  upon  ever  hill-top 
stood  the  soldiers  of  our  thoroughly  equipped  army,  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  war  that  wealth  and  abundance  was 
able  to  gather  in  defense  of  the  Republic,  ready  to  open  up 
what  would  have  been  simply  an  avalanche  of  iron  and  lead, 
if  the  command  had  been  given  for  another  battle.     Before 
all  that  array  of  arms,  with   all  that  array  of  soldiery,  out- 
numbering them  from  three  or  four  to  one,  flushed  with  the 
victories  which  they  had  been  reaping  for  days  and  days,, 
eager  and' earnest  to  end   the  fra}T,  there  they  stood.     Well 
did  they  know  that  if  the  order  had  been  given  to  advance, 
it  meant  simply  annihilation  to  them  ;  but  they  never  fal- 
tered; they  never  flinched;    there  they  stood  as  they  had 
often  stood  before,  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac.    I  say  to-day,  that  such  an  exhibition  of  courage,  of 
endurance,  of  faith  to  a  cause  then  lost,  of  faith  to  a  principle 
which  they  themselves  long  had   doubted,  of  faith  in  their 
commanders,  and  with  a  determination  to  accept  whatever 
might  be  the  result.     Wrong  as  you  and  I  always  felt  they 
were,  yet  ill  would  it  become  you  or  me  to  question  the  hon- 
esty of  the  rank  and  file  of  that  army.     No  men  who  did  not 
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honestly  believe  that  they  were  right  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  possibly  have  presented  the  front  which  they 
presented.  This  little  tribute  I  have  felt  it  a  proper  thing  to 
pay  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  I  knew  thirty-three  years 
ago,  from  which  time  until  to-night  I  have  never  seen  him. 
I  have  often  heard  of  the  position  which  he  held  in  the  army 
upon  the  other  side,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  actuated  by  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  for  which 
he  battled,  that  he  never  shirked  a  duty,  never  turned  his 
back,  although  it  was  possible  for  the  combined  strength  of 
the  army  with  which  he  was  acting,  to  overcome  what  was 
in  their  front. 

Yet  when  I  say  that,  comrades,  nothing  will  ever  permit 
me  to  say  there  was  ever  any  justification,  any  reason,  any 
statesmanship,  any  righteousness,  for  any  class  of  men  to 
turn,  then  or  now,  or  in  the  years  to  come,  the  paricidal 
arms  against  the  government  which  has  yielded  countless 
honors  and  blessings,  and  which  has  made  us  during  a  hun- 
dred years,  from  a  simple  combination  of  colonies  number- 
ing but  three  millions  of  people,  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful,  as  well  as  the  highest  civilized  nation  of  the  earth. 
[Applause]. 

General  Fisher  then  gave  a  most  eloquent  and  interesting 
account  of  the  escape  of  himself,  Colonel  Rose  and  other  offi- 
cers from  Libby  prison  in  December,  1863.  Thrilling  in  every 
detail  and  beaming  with  reminiscence  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  ludicrous  character,  the  speech  of  General  Fisher  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  highest  literary  productions  of  the  century,  but 
it  being  somewhat  foreign  to  the  history  of  the  division,  the 
committee  have  excluded  that  portion  of  General  Fisher's 
address  which  referred  to  his  prison  life  and  escape. 

The  President.  Comrades,  we  will  close  our  evening's 
entertainment  by  listening  to  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secre- 
tary of  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  I  now  intro- 
duce.    [Applause]. 
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Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  comrades,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  thought  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
others  to  close  this  meeting,  but  I  have  been  "picked  up"  to- 
night. I  realize  that  I  occupy  a  very  peculiar  position. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  very  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
as  well  as  somewhat  safe,  to  follow  a  "  Johnny  ;"  but  it  is  not 
so  safe  to-night.  It  is  not  so  pleasant,  after  his  speech,  and 
realizing  he  has  come  here  as  a  friend.  Then,  to  follow  my 
good  friend  General  Fisher,  who  has  told  us  so  entertainingly 
how  he  escaped  from  prison,  is  not  an  easy  task.  And  when 
I  think  of  how  one  of  my  stories  has  been  told  and  some  of  my 
ammunition  stolen  by  my  comrade,  Brown,  I  am  worse  off 
than  ever. 

We  have  listened  with  a  very  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
story  as  told  to-night  by  both  sides.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
Dutchman  who  during  the  war  was  made  a  provost-mar- 
shal, and  gave  in  his  experience  two  sides  of  soldier  life. 
He  had  lost  a  leg  under  McClellan,  and  when  he  recovered 
was  appointed  provost-marshal  at  Baltimore ;  and  he  thought 
he  would  make  some  money  out  of  it.  He  would  sit  in  his 
office,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  feet  on  the  desk, 
smoking  and  enjoying  himself.  A  fellow  would  come  in. 
"  Veil,  my  friend,  vot  do  you  vant?"  The  reply  would  be, 
"  I  would  like  to  enlist."  "  Oh,  enlist !  You  vant  to  bin  a 
soldier !  Veil,  all  right.  I  vill  fix  you.  You  vant  to  go 
shooting,  heh  ?  You  vant  to  get  shot,  heh  ?  "  The  man 
answers,  "  Yes,  I  want  to  enlist."  "  Veil,  that  is  all  right. 
Have  you  got  a  watch  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Now,  see  here,  my 
friend,  you  don't  vant  some  vatches.  You  vill  be  nothing 
but  a  machine.  Some  fellows  vill  tell  you  vhen  to  go  and 
vhen  to  stop,  and  you  vill  be  all  right.  You  do  not  need 
no  watches.  Sergeant,  take  dot  vatch  and  put  it  on  the 
shelf!"  So  the  volunteer  would  put  his  watch  on  the 
shelf.     All  right  for  that  soldier. 

The  next  morning  another  would  come.  "  Veil,  vat  do 
you  want?"     "  I  thought  I    would  enlist."     "Ah,  another 
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'  pully '  fellow  vat  vants  to  bin  a  soldier!  You  vant  to  get 
shot  or  shoot  somebody  !  Have  you  got  a  watch  ?"  "  No, 
sir."  "  Veil,  vat  kind  of  a  soldier  would  you  make  without 
a  watch?  You  won't  know  nothing;  ven  to  come,  or  ven 
to  go  !  Everything's  mixed  up  !  You  won't  know  when  to 
go  to  breakfast,  nor  dinner,  nor  supper,  nor  picket !  My 
friend,  you  don't  make  a  soldier  without  a  watch  !  You 
must  not  go  without  a  watch.  You  must  know  exactly  what 
the  general  and  colonel  are  doing,  and  how  can  you  tell  with- 
out a  watch  ?  Sergeant,  take  that  watch  and  give  it  to  this 
man,  and  charge  him  fifty  dollars!"     [Laughter]. 

As  I  listened  to  my  friend  General  Douglass  telling  what 
the  other  side  did,  what  they  intended  to  do  and  how  bravely 
they  stood  up  to  their  work,  I  thought  more  of  you  soldiers 
than  ever !  You  knocked  them  out !  [Applause.]  If  we 
admit,  as  General  Fisher  has  so  well  said,  that  the  men  on 
the  other  side  in  that  contest  were  brave — (and  we  cannot 
but  admit  that  they  were  brave,  if  we  would  take  any  credit 
to  the  Union  side  as  soldiers  and  brave  men) — if  they  were 
brave  and  loyal  to  their  convictions,  if  they  stood  by  their 
flag,  then  I  say  that  the  boys  in  blue  who  were  brave  enough 
and  loyal  enough  to  stand  by  the  old  flag  and  to  win  victory 
over  so  brave  a  foe  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  all  the  people  of  this 
world  who  love  a  government  in  which  God  has  lodged  the 
hopes  of  free  government  on  earth.     [Applause]. 

All  that  story  of  our  redemption  and  our  safety  cannot  be 
told  unless  we  go  over  the  whole  track  and  stop  a  little  while 
at  every  milestone  that  marks  the  way  from  the  revolution 
down  through  all  the  years,  and  read  the  story  on  each  stone 
that  marked  those  years  of  bereavement  and  bloodshed  that 
settled  on  this  Union  of  ours  from  1861  to  1865.  When  we 
meet  in  assemblages  such  as  this,  where  the  veterans  of  the 
war  hold  a  re-union  after  the  cannons'  mouths  are  dumb 
and  after  the  dove  of  peace  has  settled  on  our  star-spangled 
banner,  and  when  we  say  in  such  an  assemblage,  "  the  wTar 
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is  over,"  I  fear  sometimes  we  do  not  dwell  long  enough  upon 
those  words,  "  the  war  is  over."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
fifteen  minutes  in  one  engagement  ten  thousand  men  closed 
the  great  account  and  gave  their  lives  a  sacrifice  to  country 
and  to  flag,  when  we  realize  that  half  a  million  of  graves 
were  filled  and  that  from  every  hearthstone  in  this  land 
those  who  were  its  jewels  were  taken — I  say  when  that 
ceased  and  the  war  was  over  and  peace  had  settled  upon  the 
land  and  liberty  had  found  a  home  then  we  know  that  God 
has  blessed  this  nation.  When  the  soldiers  who  fought  that 
fight  and  kept  the  faith,  the  soldiers,  whether  they  wore  the 
blue  or  wore  the  gray,  who  were  brave  and  loyal  and  grand, 
stand  to-day  in  their  Americanism  beneath  the  old  stars  and 
stripes  and  recount  their  deeds  of  bravery,  and  tell  the  story 
of  the  conflict  from  both  sides,  there  is  given  to  the  world  a 
picture  such  as  it  has  never  seen  before  and  never  will  see 
again !     [Applause]. 

When  in  these  days  they  can  do  what  has  been  done 
here  to-night,  stand  together  as  citizens  of  a  common 
country  beneath  the  old  star  spangled  banner  that  has  float- 
ed from  Valley  Forge  to  this  very  day — when  they  can 
come  together  as  brethren  and  ask  the  blessing  of  a  merciful 
Father  on  the  Republic  in  all  the  years  to  come,  then  I  say 
in  God's  name  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  left  of  "  Hartranft's 
old  division,"  or  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  left  who  stood 
true  and  loyal  to  the  old  flag,  let  us  have  our  reunions ;  let 
us  have  our  camp-fires,  and  make  them,  as  they  have  been 
here  to-night,  a  school  of  patriotism.  Loving  the  flag,  lov- 
ing our  country,  hopeful  of  the  future,  and  honored  in  the 
past,  let  us  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  upbuilding  of  a 
republic  whose  rulers  shall  be  honest,  whose  men  shall  be 
brave,  whose  homes  shall  be  happy  and  whose  people  living 
in  contentment  and  happiness  shall  sing  the  songs  of  peace 
and  gladness  and  pray  for  blessings  from  above  as  they 
kneel  in  common  citizenship  beneath  the  old  stars  and 
stripes!     [Applause]. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS 

moved  by  Mr.  Embick,  to  those  who  had  so  kindly  and  loy- 
ally entertained  the  survivors  of  the  division  during  this  re- 
union was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  after  which  the  Chair- 
man, Gen.  Dodd,  said:  The  saddest  part  of  our  reunion  will 
come  after  we  leave  this  building.  That  will  be  the  shaking 
of  hands  and  saying  good-bye.  Many  of  the  old  faces  that 
we  see  now  we  shall  perhaps  never  see  again,  but  they  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

The  reunion  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Williamsport, 
March  25th,  1893. 
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Memoranda  of  the  Proceedings 


OP   THE   SEVERAL, 


Regimental  Associations, 

MARCH  25,  1891, 

With  Brief  History  op  Service  of  each  Regiment, 

Prepared  by  Historians  representing 

each  Association. 


MINUTES   OF  THE    MEETING   OF   THE  SURVIVORS   OF 
THE  TWO   HUNDREDTH    REGIMENT,  PENNSYL- 
VANIA   VOLUNTEERS,  HELD  AT    YORK, 
MARCH  25,  1891. 

President  Captain  George  Graybill  took  the  chair  and 
called  the  comrades  to  order,  and  under  his  direction  the 
roll  of  officers  was  called.  The  collection  of  annual  dues 
was  then  made. 

The  minutes  of  the  regimental  meeting  held  at  Harrisburg, 
at  the  time  of  the  first  reunion  of  the  Third  division  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  regimental  treasurer  submitted  his  report,  which  was 
approved,  whereupon  the  association  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  officers,  with  the  following  result : 

President — Captain  George  Graybill. 

Vice-President — Dr.  Snyder. 

Secretary — G.  W.  Auchenbaugh. 

Ti'easurer — Alex.  Kidd. 

In  pursuance  with  action  of  the  Division  Association,  a 
committee  of  five,  consisting  of  George  Graybill  and  J.  F. 
Durr,  of  York,  Daniel  L.  Stoud,  John  Wimer   and    A.  R. 
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Royer,  of  Philadelphia,  were  selected  a  committee  to  attend 
the  unveiling  of  the  Hartranft  monument  in  Norristown,  in 
June  next. 

After  Middletown  had  been  fixed  for  the  place  and  August, 
1892,  as  the  time  for  the  next  regimental  reunion,  the  asso- 
ciation adjourned. 

G.    W.    AUCHENBACH, 

Secretary. 


History  of  Two  Hundredth  Regiment,  by  Capt.  George 

Graybill. 

The  troops  composing  this  regiment  were  principally 
recruited  in  the  counties  of  York,  Cumberland  and  Dauphin, 
to  serve  for  one  year,  and  were  organized  at  Camp  Curtin, 
Harrisburg,  on  the  3d  of  September,  18G4,  with  the  follow- 
ing field  officers :  Charles  W.  Diven,  formerly  major  of  the 
Twelfth  Reserve,  colonel;  W.  H.  H.  McCall,  formerly  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Fifth  reserve,  lieutenant-colonel ;  Jacob  Rehrer, 
formerly  a  captain  in  the  Sixth  Reserve,  major.  Though  this 
regiment  was  generally  supposed  to  consist  mainly  of  what 
were  then  termed  green  troops,  or  raw  recruits,  there  were 
among  the  men,  as  well  as  officers,  quite  a  number  of  re- 
cruits who  might  justly  be  classed  among  old  soldiers,  men 
who  had  served  their  country  in  other  regiments,  and  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  soldier  life,  and  the  discipline  inci- 
dent thereto,  and  whose  courage  and  bravery  had  been 
tested  on  the  field  of  battle  prior  to  their  connection  with 
the  Two  Hundredth  regiment.  On  the  9th  of  September, 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the  James,  and 
upon  arrival  at  the  front,  was  posted  on  the  line  near  Dutch 
Gap,  where  it  rendered  efficient  service  in  doing  picket  duty 
and  holding  the  line,  being  engaged  in  several  picket  skir- 
mishes during  that  time. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  November  the  enemy  made 
an  attack  with  the  design  of  breaking  the  Union  line,  but 
was  handsomely  repulsed,  the  Two  Hundredth    taking  an 
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active  part  and  sharing  in  the  triumph.  On  the  28th  the 
regiment  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
where  it  was  brigaded  with  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth 
and  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Pennsylvania  regiments,  con- 
stituting the  First  brigade,  Third  division  of  Ninth  corps, 
to  the  command  of  which  Colonel  Diven  was  assigned, 
General  Hartranft  commanding  the  division  and  General 
Parke  the  corps.  The  corps  at  this  time  occupied  the  line 
of  intrenchments  on  the  Petersburg  front,  stretching  from 
the  Appomattox  to  Fort  Walker.  Hartranft's  division  was 
posted  in  rear  of  the  main  line,  as  a  reserve  force,  the  Two 
Hundredth  occupying  a  camp  near  the  Dunn  House 
battery,  on  the  road  leading  from  Fort  Stedman  to  Meade's 
Station,  on  Grant's  military  railroad,  being  the  extreme 
right  of  the  division.  During  the  winter  the  regiment 
was  thoroughly  drilled  and  performed  fatigue  duty,  upon 
works  thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  the  rear  of  the 
army.  It  also  participated  in  several  movements,  in  which 
the  division  acted  as  a  support  to  other  corps,  but  did  not 
become  actively  engaged.  Among  these  movements,  was 
the  advance  of  the  Union  line  at  Hatcher's  Run,  and  the 
raid  down  the  Jerusalem  Plank  Road  to  the  Nottoway 
river.  This  latter  was  an  exceedingly  severe  march,  entailing 
much  hardship  and  suffering  among  the  men.  The  move- 
ment was  begun  amidst  snow,  rain  and  sleet,  the  regiment 
being  compelled  to  ford  many  streams  on  the  march  to  the 
Nottoway  river,  and  on  returning  the  weather  became  ex- 
tremely cold,  theground  freezing,  causing  difficult  and  painful 
marching,  and  producing  much  suffering  among  the  men, 
before  they  were  able  to  reach  camp.  Before  leaving  camp 
for  this  march,  the  regiment  had  struck  tents,  and  on  re- 
turning to  camp  found  their  bunks  and  tent-floors  covered 
with  several  inches  of  snow,  rendering  their  quarters  very 
uncomfortable  and  resulting  in  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  sick  list  of  the  regiment. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  general  movement  of  the 
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Union  army  on  the  spring  campaign,  the  rebel  leader 
sought  by  some  daring  stroke  to  loosen  the  grasp  of  his  an- 
tagonist. Should  such  a  blow  prove  effective,  he  might 
still  hold  his  ground,  or  should  it  fail,  it  might  serve  by 
attracting  troops  to  the  threatened  point,  to  open  a  way  of 
retreat  to  form  a  junction  with  Johnston  in  North  Carolina. 
From  this  will  be  seen  the  importance  of  the  subsequent 
movements  of  the  rebel  army,  and  how  much  depended 
upon  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  plan  adopted  for 
breaking  the  Union  line  at  such  an  important  point.  On 
the  night  of  the  24th  of  March,  1866,  the  rebel  leader,  with- 
out, materially  weakening  his  main  line,  concentrated  three 
powerful  divisions  under,  Generals  Gordon  and  Ramson,  on 
the  extreme  east  of  the  rebel  line  opposite  Fort  Stedman, 
and  the  commanding  ground  about  Meade's  Station  on  the 
line  of  the  military  railroad,  connecting  with  City  Point, 
the  base  of  supplies  of  the  whole  army,  and  at  a  little  be- 
fore day  light  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  having  stealthily 
approached  and  silenced  the  Union  pickets,  burst  in  over- 
powering numbers  upon  the  main  line,  capturing  at  a  blow 
Fort  Stedman,  and  batteries  to  the  right  and  left,  from 
Fort  Haskell  to  Battery  Nine,  thus  swinging  open  a  wide 
gap  in  the  fortified  line,  and  successfully  preparing  the  way 
for  the  advance  of  the  powerful  rebel  supports  which  stood 
ready  to  move.  The  portion  of  the  line  broken  was  at  the 
time  occupied  by  McLaughlin  Brigade  of  Wilcox's  division, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  was  captured.  General  Har- 
tranft,  ever  on  the  alert  in  the  hour  of  danger,  whose  divis- 
ion was  lying  in  reserve  in  rear  of  the  Ninth  corps  line,  de- 
tecting by  the  sound  of  the  unusual  firing,  that  a  powerful  and 
determined  attack  was  being  made,  dispatched  an  aid  from 
his  headquarters  at  the  Avery  house,  to  the  scene  of  the 
conflict,  over  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  right.  At  ten  min- 
utes past  five  the  aid  returned,  disclosing  the  tale  of  dis- 
aster. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  Two  Hundredth 
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was  called  out  in  the  early  morning  of  March  25th,  1865. 
The  long  roll  sounded  and  the  regiment  formed  in  line  of 
battle  on  top  of  the  hill  immediately  west  of  their  camp. 
The  formation  was  quickly  made,  it  did  not,  however,  re- 
main in  this  position  long,  the  rapid  increase  of  firing  in 
their  immediate  front,  plainly  gave  notice  that  there  was 
some  hot  work  before  it,  that  now  the  time  had  arrived  that 
would  test  its  courage,  bravery  and  devotion.  The  veterans 
among  its  members  knew  what  was  coming,  though  they  did 
not  expect  to  have  so  hot  a  breakfast  served  at  such  an  un- 
called-for hour  in  the  morning,  let  it  be  understood  that  this 
battle  was  fought  before  breakfast.  The  command  to  charge 
was  given,  the  regiment  moved,  and  probabl}7  never  in  its 
history  did  it  preserve  as  straight  and  unbroken  a  line  of 
battle  as  in  the  charge  down  over  that  hill  on  that  eventful 
morning.  To  the  rapid  increase  of  firing  soon  was  added 
the  ominious  whizzing  of  minnie  balls  and  the  unearthly 
screeching  of  shell  and  shot. 

Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  there  was  a  small 
stream  of  water  gurgling  down  through  a  ravine  towards  the 
Appomattox,  a  short  rest  was  taken.  Up  to  this  time  the  regi- 
ment had  no  support  on  either  right  or  left,  though  assist- 
ance was  being  hurried  forward,  it  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
fray  was  beginning  to  warm  up  quite  lively,  and  indications 
were  that  it  would  be  pretty  hot  in  a  very  short  time.  After 
a  breathing  spell  of  a  few  moments,  the  regiment  advanced 
out  of  the  ravine,  and  the  order  to  charge  was  given  with  a 
whoop  and  a  yell,  the  line  rushed  forward  until  they  came 
to  the  camp  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Massachusetts  boys  who  had 
thrown  up  a  breastwork  for  their  own  defense,  but  which 
was  now  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  and  of  more  advantage 
to  them  than  to  us.  Here  at  different  points  there  was  a  hand 
to  hand  conflict.  The  firing  becoming  too  heavy  and  de- 
structive, the  regiment  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  ground 
so  bravely  fought  for  and  fall  back  to  an  old  rebel  line  of 
works,  which  they  did  in  good  order,  leaving  many  of  their 
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•dead  and  wounded  comrades  lying  on  the  field.  Here  in 
this  old  line  of  works  the  regiment  re-formed  and  for  a  brief 
period  poured  a  severe  and  destructive  fire  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  vainly  looking  for  the  longed-for  support  to  the 
left  of  our  line.  Again  the  order  to  charge  was  given  and 
the  regiment  again  recovered  the  ground  which  they  had 
been  driven  from,  securing  a  commanding  position  where  its 
fire  was  most  destructive  and  where  it  in  turn  suffered  fear- 
fully. For  twenty  minutes  the  regiment  stood  firm,  while 
the  work  of  carnage  went  on.  But  the  storm  of  deadly  mis- 
siles which  here  swept  its  ranks,  exposed  as  it  was,  especially 
the  extreme  left  of  the  regiment,  which  had  no  support  and 
was  exposed  to  a  severe  enfilading  fire  from  the  road  leading 
to  Fort  Stedman,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  was 
too  terrible  to  withstand,  and  it  again  fell  back  to  the  old 
line  of  works  where  it  was  re-formed.  While  lying  in  this 
position  the  left  wing  of  the  regiment  witnessed  a  desperate 
charge  of  the  enemy  along  the  rear  of  the  Union  line  of 
works  against  Fort  Haskell.  This  fierce  onslaught  wras 
bravely  repulsed  by  the  troops  in  the  fort  and  their  immedi- 
•ate  supports  on  the  right.  Other  troops  had  now7  come  up 
and  were  also  being  engaged,  the  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth, 
standing  on  the  right,  with  two  small  regiments  of  Michigan 
troops,  completed  the  line  to  Battery  Nine  on  the  front  line  of 
works.  On  the  left  of  the  regiment,  for  some  distance,  and 
extending  beyond  the  road  leading  to  Fort  Stedman,  the 
rebels  still  held  an  old  line  of  wrorks  nearty  continuous  with 
that  held  by  the  Two  Hundredth  ;  but  beyond  was  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Eighth  regiment,  which,  together  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  Second  brigade  and  detachments  from  the  First 
division,  completed  the  line  to  Fort  Haskell.  In  rear  of  the 
center,  in  the  ravine  under  cover,  were  the  Two  Hundred 
and  Fifth  and  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh,  and  upon  the 
high  ground,  a  half  mile  back  near  Meade's  station,  was 
the  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh.  General  Hartranft,  hav- 
ing  thus  drawn  a  cordon  around    the  break    and   visited 
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every  part  of  the  line,  and  having  received  from  General 
Parke  an  order  to  retake  the  lost  works,  he  made  his  dis- 
positions for  attack.  To  each  of  his  regiments  he  sent  a 
notice  that  he  would  move  to  the  assault  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  that  the  advance  of  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Eleventh,  upon  the  commanding  ground  in  rear,  should  be 
the  signal  for  a  concerted  movement.  This  regiment  had 
nearly  full  ranks,  and  when  drawn  out  in  line  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  brigade.  As  it  began  to  move  the  entire  line 
dashed  bravely  forward,  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  and 
a  portion  of  the  left  wing  charging  down  on  almost  a  parallel 
with  the  front  line,  and  the  Two  Hundreth  directly  towards 
Fort  Stedman,  led  by  the  brave  and  gallant  Colonel  McCall. 
The  arrival  of  reinforcements  had  given  the  men  renewed 
courage  and  demoralized  the  enemy  so  that  many  of  them 
threw  down  their  arms  and  passed  to  the  rear  as  prisoners, 
while  the  regiment  steadily  advanced  up  through  the  camp 
of  the  Fifty-seventh  Massachusetts,  on  over  the  breastwork, 
across  the  hollow  road  and  into  the  front  line  to  the  right  of 
Fort  Stedman.  The  victory  was  complete,  Stedman  was  re- 
taken and  the  entire  Union  line  re-established.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  regiment  in  this  engagement,  as  given  by 
the  records,  was  fourteen  killed  and  one  hundred  and  nine 
wounded,  making  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three.  Many  of  the  wounded  died  within  a  short  period  after 
the  battle. 

Major  Hodgkins,  in  his  history  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Sted- 
man, quoting  General  Hartranft,  says  :  The  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  making  the  dispositions  were  due  entirely  to  the 
stubborn  courage  of  the  Two  Hundredth  Regiment.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McCall  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  regi- 
ment he  handled  that  morning  so  gallantly  and  skillfully. 
Its  courage  and  steadiness  undoubtedly  saved  that  part  of 
the  army  severe  punishment.  It  is  reported  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  said  that  his  test  of  a  soldier  was  not  whether 
he  would  run,  but  whether  he  would  run  and  come  back. 
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Here  were  troops  never  before  in  action,  who  not  only 
rallied  promptly  within  fifty  }rards  of  where  a  concentric  fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry  had  broken  them,  but  had  reso- 
lutely re-charged  and  held  an  advanced  position  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  when  fairly  forced  back  by  superior  weight,  re- 
rallied  promptly  on  the  first  available  ground.  No  veterans 
could  have  done  better.  Although  they  did  not  know  it  at 
the  time,  and  were  apparently  awaiting  the  attack  of  a 
superior  force,  they  had  captured  Fort  Stedman  in  that 
twenty  minutes'  fight.  The  brave  fellows  who  lay  around 
the  camp  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Massachusetts  had  not  fallen 
in  vain. 

General  Hartranft  in  a  letter  dated  August  6,  1889,  says: 
I  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  gallant  services 
of  the  Two  Hundredth  on  the  morning  of  March  25th,  1865. 
Although  it  was  the  first  time  the  regiment  had  been  under 
fire,  and  losing  within  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  men,  killed  and  wounded.  No  veteran 
regiment  could  have  done  better.  Not  a  single  soldier  left 
the  line.  Where  all  have  done  so  nobly,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  particularize.  Though  instances  of  personal  bravery  and 
individual  courage  were  numerous,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
many,  where  space  forbids  but  the  mentioning  of  the  few. 
Suffice  to  say  that  in  this  engagement  the  regiment,  officers 
and  men,  have  fairly  won  the  proudest  title  of  the  bravest 
soldiers. 

Active  operations  followed  the  battle  of  Fort  Stedman. 
On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  March  a  severe  artillery  duel 
took  place  along  the  entire  right  of  the  Union  line,  the  roar- 
ing of  cannon  being  at  times  almost  deafening.  The  flash  of 
the  guns  on  both  lines,  and  the  flying  shells  from  mortars, 
smooth-bores  and  rifled  pieces  made  a  beautiful  sight.  The 
Two  Hundredth  was  called  out,  and  marched  to  the  ravine 
in  rear  of  Fort  Stedman,  within  easy  supporting  distance; 
but  no  assault  of  the  Union  line  was  made,  and  after  re- 
maining in  this  position  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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division  was  massed  and  formed  for  an  assault;  but  before 
moving  the  order  directing  it  was  countermanded.  On  the 
evening  of  April  1st  the  order  was  renewed,  and  the  dispo- 
sition again  made  for  the  assault.  At  4,  a.  in.,  of  the  2d  it 
was  delivered,  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCall  leading  the  brig- 
ade, and  Major  Rehrer  the  regiment.  The  column  was 
formed  in  front  of  Fort  Sedgwick  (familiarly  known  as  Fort 
Hell).  Strong  parties  of  engineers  were  thrown  forward  to 
cut  away  the  abatis  and  to  break  the  links  connecting  the 
hay-racks  (cheveaux-de-frise),  so  as  to  make  openings  for  the 
advance  of  the  assaulting  columns.  This  work  was  well 
done,  and  the  troops  advanced  in  the  most  gallant  manner.  As 
the  column  moved  on  it  was  subjected  to  a  severe  fire  from  the 
front,  and  from  powerful  batteries  which  raked  the  ground 
over  which  it  was  obliged  to  pass.  The  Two  Hundredth 
was  held  in  reserve  when  the  first  dash  was  made,  but  was 
almost  immediately  ordered  to  follow,  and  was  subjected  to 
a  like  destructive  fire.  Major  Rehrer  in  his  official  report 
sa}'s :  It  is  but  justice  here  to  state  that  the  officers  and  men 
of  my  regiment  did,  in  this  charge,  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  enemy,  behave  with  great  gallantry  and  coolness,  at  no 
time  showing  the  least  sign  of  faltering  or  breaking.  At 
this  point  of  the  enemy's  works  we  came  in  possession  of 
two  batteries,  each  mounting  three  guns.  I  at  once  sent 
to  the  rear  for  artillerists,  who  were  accordingly  furnished, 
and  the  captured  guns  turned  upon  the  enemy.  These 
works  were  held  during  the  entire  day  by  my  regiment,  and 
were  all  the  time  under  a  heavy  fire  of  mixed  artillery. 
Three  desperate  and  determined  charges  were  made  by  the 
enemy,  in  which  they  put  forth  every  effort  to  recapture  the 
forts,  but  they  were  each  time  repulsed  speedily  and  with 
heavy  loss.  At  4  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the  di- 
vision advanced  rapidly,  and  entered  the  city  of  Petersburg 
unopposed,  the  enemy  having  withdrawn  during  the  night. 
Foremost  among  the  regiments  which   entered    Petersburg 
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was  the  Two  Hundredth.  Its  flag  was  placed  upon  the  court 
house,  and  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  Union  flag 
that  floated  over  the  city.  After  the  capture  af  Petersburg^ 
the  regiment  returned  to  their  old  camp,  and  from  there 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebel  army  along  the  line  of  the 
South-Side  railroad  to  Nottaway  Court  House,  where  it  re- 
mained until  after  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnson,  and 
from  there  marched  to  City  Point,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Alexandria  by  transport.  Here  it  remained  until  the  30th 
of  May,  when  it  was  mustered  out  of  service.  Such,  brief!)'', 
is  the  history  of  the  Two  Hundredth  regiment,  which  dur- 
ing its  short  term  of  service  achieved  a  reputation  for  cour- 
age and  bravery,  and  won  distinction  on  the  field  of  battle, 
of  which  veterans  might  justly  feel  proud. 

Geo.  Graybill, 
Formerly  First  Sergeant  Company  K. 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Veterans'  Association,  of 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifth   Regiment,  Pennsylvania 

Volunteers,   held   March  25th,    1891,  at 

Farmer's  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.r 
twenty  members  being  present.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Comrade  Joseph  McFadden  was  chosen  to  act  as  Presi- 
dent pro  tern.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Several  communications  from  the  Division  Secretary  were 
received  and  read,  as  follows: 

1st.  In  relation  to  the  unpaid  bounty.     Ordered  filed. 

2d.  Pvelative  to  publishing  report  of  reunion.  Action  de- 
ferred until  afternoon  meeting. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  which  resulted  as  follows : 
President — Lieutenant  Henry  Hawk,  Company  I,  of  Altoona, 

Pa. 
Vice-President — T.   H.  Nicewanger,  Company  C,  of  Altoona, 
Pa. 
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Secretary — Henry  Whitaker,  Company  C,  Plainfield,  Pa. 
Treasurer — Joseph  McFadden,  Company  F,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

The  following  Executive  Committee  was  then  appointed 
lyy  the  President :  Captain  J.  A.  McCahen,  of  Hollidaysburg, 
Pa.;  Jacob  Saunders,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  and  Joseph  M.  Owens, 
of  Lewistown,  Pa. 

The  communication  relative  to  publishing  report  of  the 
reunion  was  then  considered  and  adopted,  the  regiment 
agreeing  to  take  one  hundred  copies  of  the  report. 

T.  H.  Nicewanger  was  selected  Regimental  Historian. 

Treasurer  McFadden  reported  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Association. 

After  providing  for  the  expenses  of  this  reunion,  the  As- 
sociation adjourned  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  selected, 
for  holding  the  next  division  reunion. 

H.  Whitaker, 
Secretary  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment. 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

This  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Curtin,  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1864.  On  the  5th  the  regiment  left  Harrisburg, 
and  proceeded  to  Washington,  D.  O,  crossed  the  Potomac, 
and  went  to  the  camp  at  Fort  Cochran.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  it  moved  to  camp  distribution,  then  proceeded  by 
transports  to  City  Point,  Va.,  moving  out  four  miles;  it  re- 
ported to  General  Ben  ham,  and  under  his  directions  was 
engaged  in  picketing  from  the  left  of  the  army  line  to  the 
James,  and  in  building  forts  and  earth-works  for  the  defense 
of  City  Point,  nearly  the  entire  regiment  being  called  to  duty 
daily. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  it  was  ordered  to  the  army  of  the 
James,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  days,  during  which  it  was 
employed  on  picket  duty,  it  returned  and  proceeded  to  join 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  With  five  other  new  Pennsylvania 
regiments,  it  formed  a  provisional  brigade,  commanded  by 
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General  Hartranft,  and  was  attached  to  the  Ninth  corps. 
Early  in  December,  this  brigade  moved  to  the  relief  of  the 
Second  and  Fifth  corps,  which  were  threatened  with  an  at- 
tack by  the  enemy  while  out  upon  a  demonstration  on  the  left, 
on  the  5th  of  December.  The  six  regiments  composing  this 
brigade  were  organized  into  a  division,  which  became  the 
Third  of  the  Ninth  corps,  composed  of  the  two  brigades,  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifth,  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh,  and 
Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh,  forming  the  Second  brigade, 
to  the  command  of  which  Colonel  Matthews  was  assigned. 
General  Hartranft  commanding  the  division  and  General 
Parke  the  corps. 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  March,  1865, 
the  regiment  was  summoned  to  arms  and  ordered  to  stand 
in  readiness  to  move  upon  the  first  signal,  the  enemy  having 
broken  through  the  line  on  Wilcox's  front,  and  captured 
Fort  Stedman.  General  Hartranft  was  quickly  upon  the 
ground,  where  further  disaster  threatened,  and  gathered  in 
the  regiments  of  his  division,  attacked  and  checked  the  vic- 
torious onset  of  the  enemy.  The  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth  was 
ordered  to  move  down  the  ravine  which  run  in  the  rear  of 
the  captured  line,  and  when  opposite  Fort  Haskell  was  halted 
under  cover,  and  held  in  support  of  the  rest  of  the  line.  Fin- 
ally, when  all  his  plans  for  a  combined  assault  had  been  per- 
fected, General  Hartranft  gave  the  signal-  to  charge,  and  with 
a  united  front,  and  with  the  greatest  determination  and 
daring,  the  lines  moved  on,  sweeping  everything  before  them, 
and  regained  all  that  was  lost.  The  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifth  moved  at  once  to  the  support  of  the  charging  column, 
and  held  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  small  arms  and  one 
battle  flag.  Of  the  part  taken  by  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifth  in  the  final  assault  upon  the  works  of  Petersburg,  on 
the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April,  an  idea  can  be  best  gained 
by  the  following  extract  from  Captain  Holmes'  official  report : 

"  On  the  night  of  the  1st,  he  says,  at  11  o'clock,  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  form  on  the  color  line  in  front  of  the 
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camp,  Major  Morrow  in  command.  At  1  o'clock,  a.  m.,  of 
the  2nd,  the  regiment  was  moved  towards  and  on  the  plank 
road  in  rear  of  Fort  Sedgwick,  halted  sometime,  and  then  ad- 
vanced by  the  right  of  the  fort  in  the  covered  way  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  with  the  brigade.  The  order  was 
given  to  charge  the  enemy's  works  at  daylight,  which  was 
gallantly  accomplished.  The  regiment  captured  Battery 
Thirty,  with  a  number  of  prisoners,  also  one  battle  flag  fell 
into  our  hands,  being  captured  by  private  John  Lilly,  of 
Company  F.  Our  colors  were  planted  on  the  works  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  regiment  was  relieved.  At  this  time 
Major  Morrow  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  foot  and  was 
taken  off  the  field.  The  regiment  was  exposed  to  a  fearful 
fire  of  infantry  and  artillery,  from  the  effect  of  which  it  suf- 
fered heavy  losses,  two  officers,  Lieutenant  Henry  A.  Lower 
and  David  B.  Roberts  and  two  enlisted  men  were  killed,  six 
officers  and  ninety-one  enlisted  men  were  wounded,  one  officer, 
Samuel  L.  Hughes,  mortally  wounded,  and  five  men  were 
missing.  After  the  engagement  was  over,  the  regiment  moved 
toward  Petersburg,  and  on  arriving  within  the  city,  it  was 
found  that  the  enemy  had  left.  Then  the  regiment  took  up 
the  line  of  march  to  Burkesville  Junction.  Arriving  at  the 
place,  the  regiment  remained  there  until  after  the  surrender 
of  the  rebel  armies  in  the  East,  and  hostile  operations  were 
at  an  end,  and  then  proceeded,  via  City  Point,  to  Alexandria, 
and  encamped  at  Seminary  Hill,  where  it  remained  until  the 
2nd  of  June,  1865,  when  it  was  mustered  out  of  service." 

Field  and  Staff  Officers. — Joseph  A.  Matthews,  Colo- 
nel; William  F.  Walters, Lieutenant-Colonel  ;  B.  M.Morrow, 
Major;  Effinger  L  Reber,  Adjutant;  William  Willis, Quarter- 
master ;  John  I.  Marks,  Surgeon  ;  Hiram  Long,  Assistant 
Surgeon ;  Agideous  Noel,  Assistant  Surgeon ;  Albert  A. 
Seem,  Assistant  Surgeon ;  William  A.  Houck,  Chaplain ;  James 
R.  Taylor,  Sergeant  Major;  Josiah  A.  Conley,  Quartermas- 
ter Sergeant;  James  R.  Boyer,  Commissary  Sergeant; 
Joseph  McFadden,  Hospital  Steward  ;  John  H.  Coulter  and 
Samuel  B.  Fluke,  Principal  Musicians. 
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Officers  of  Company  "  A." — Captain,  George  C.  Gwin- 
ner,  wounded  ;  First  Lieutenant,  Levi  W.  Port ;  Second 
Lieutenant,  Morris  Davis ;  First  Sergeant,  Ephraim  Burket. 

This  company  was  recruited  in  Blair  county.  Wounded 
seventeen  ;  died  in  service,  three. 

Officers  of  Company  "B." — Captain,  Joseph  G.  Holmes ; 
First  Lieutenant,  Samuel  L.  Hughes,  died  of  wounds ; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Peter  A.  Lantz  ;  First  Sergeant,  James 
E.  Teed. 

This  company  was  recruited  in  Berks  county.  Wounded, 
five ;  died  in  service,  two. 

Officers  of  Company  "  C." — Captain,  Louis  D.  Spiece,  in- 
jury First  Lieutenant,  Henry  A.  Lower,  killed  in  action ;  First 
Lieutenant,  David  M.  Buttler,  wounded  in  action ;  Second 
Lieutenant,  John  Robertson,  promoted  from  first  sergeant. 

This  company  was  recruited  in  Blair  county.  Wounded, 
twenty-one,  died  in  service,  eight.  This  company  carried 
the  colors. 

Officers  of  Company  "  D." — Captain,  Thomas  B.  Reed  ; 
First  Lieutenant,  Jonas  B.  Shoutz ;  Second  Lieutenant, 
David  H.  Geisinger,  wounded  in  action  ;  First  Sergeant, 
David  Shoutz. 

This  company  was  recruited  in  Huntingdon  county. 
Wounded,  six  ;  died  in  service,  four. 

Officers  of  Company*  "  E." — Captain,  William  F.  Walters, 
promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  Captain,  Richard  Boone, 
promoted  from  First  Lieutenant ;  First  Lieutenant,  George 
L.  Knopp,  promoted  from  Second  Lieutenant ;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, William  J.  Smith,  promoted  from  First  Sergeant; 
First  Sergeant,  Richard  Hause,  promoted  from  Sergeant. 

This  company  was  recruited  in  Berks  county.  Wounded, 
fifteen ;  died  in  service,  seven. 

Officers  of  Company  "  F." — Captain,  Jacob  F.  Ham- 
maker;  First  Lieuteuant,  John  Swan;  Second  Lieutenant, 
Henry  Printz  ;  First  Sergeaut,  John  A.  Boyer. 

This  company  was  recruited  in  Mifflin  county.  Wounded 
seven  ;  died  in  service,  seven. 
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Officers  of  Company  "  G." — Captain,  Erasmus  D.  Wilts; 
Captain,  Ambrose  M.  Aults ;  First  Lieutenant,  Robert  A. 
Sharp ;  First  Sergeant,  George  W.  Clymans. 

This  company  was  recruited  in  Blair,  Dauphin  and 
Adams  counties.     Wounded,  fifteen  ;  died  in  service,  one. 

Officers  of  Company  "  H." — Captain,  Franklin  Schmehl . 
First  Lieutenant,  David  B.Roberts,  killed;  First  Lieutenant' 
George  W.  White  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Irwin  S.  Phillips ; 
First  Sergeant,  Joseph  Olds. 

This  company  was  recruited  in  Berks  county.  Wounded, 
ten  ;  died  in  service,  four. 

Officers  of  Company  "I.'' — Captain,  Ira  R.  Shipley,  dis- 
charged October  29th,  1864 ;  Captain,  John  A.  McCahan, 
promoted  from  First  Lieutenant ;  First  Lieutenant,  Henry 
Hawk,  promoted  from  First  Sergeant ;  Second  Lieutenant, 
Henry  Elway  ;  First  Sergeant,  Robert  T.  McClellan. 

This  company  was  recruited  in  Blair  county.  Wounded, 
ten ;  died  in  service,  three. 

Officers  of  Company'  "  K." — Captain,  F.  B.  McClenahen, 
Brevet- Major ;  First  Lieutenant,  Samuel  Haffly;  Second 
Lieutenant,  Jacob  Kohler;  First  Sergeant,  James  W.  Couch, 

This  company  was  recruited  in  Mifflin  county.  Wounded, 
fifteen  ;  died  in  service,  six. 

If  there  are  any  mistakes  in  this  hurried  sketch,  it  is  not 
done  intentionally,  as  the  time  allowed  me  was  what  I  con- 
sider very  short  to  get  up  a  complete  history  of  the  regi- 
ment or  by  companies. 

I  am  fraternally  yours, 

T.  H.  Nicewonger, 
Late  of  Company  "C"  205  Perm' a.  and  Historian  of  Regiment, 
Altoona,  Pa. 
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ROBERT  C.   COX 

Was  born  in  Lycoming  county,  October  18,  1823.  He  removed  to 
Tioga  county,  where  he  filled  many  important  township  and  county 
positions.  He  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  county  in  1869,  and  pro- 
thonotary  in  1872,  which  position  he  still  holds,  having  been  re-elected 
continuously  every  three  years.  His  last  election  was  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  electors  of  his  county.  In  1854  he  was  com- 
missioned brigade  inspector  in  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  In  1861  he 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  troops  and  by  his  energetic  efforts 
aroused  the  people  of  his  county  to  meet  the  great  emergency.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  major  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-First 
Pennsylvania  Infantry;  in  1864  he  organized  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Seventh  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  of  which  he  became 
colonel,  and  which  he  led  in  all  its  victorious  campaigns.  For  dis- 
tinguished services  at  Petersburg  on  April  2d,  1865,  where  he  led 
the  assaulting  column,  the  Second  brigade,  Third  division,  Ninth 
corps,  he  was  breveted  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  His  valor 
on  that  occasion  was  of  a  character  that  gave  assurance  to  his  troop 
and  won  the  admiration  of  the  whole  corps.  In  1871  he  was  commis- 
sioned major-general  in  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania. 


Robert  C.  Cox. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  SURVIVORS  OF  THE 

TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTH  REGIMENT, 

AT  YORK,  MARCH  25TH,  1891. 

The  meeting  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  at  the  "  Log  Cabin,"  was  called  to 
order  by  Vice-President  D.  B.  Meredith,  in  the  absence  of 
the  President. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  were  then  read  and  approved. 
The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  read,  and  on  motion 
the  clause,  "  an  assistant  secretary  "  was  added  in  the  list 
of  officers. 

The  election  of  officers  was  next  in  order,  and  the  follow- 
ing were  placed  in  nomination  and  duly  declared  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 
President — D.  B.  Meredith,  of  Steelton,  Pa. 
Vice-President — J.  H.  Link,  of  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Secretary — A.  J.  Moore,  of  Flemington,  Pa. 
Assistant  Secretary — D.  L.  Dean,  of  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
Treasurer — Captain  James  W.  Fredericks,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Vice-President  of  the    Division — Major  M.  G.  Hale,  of  Ship- 

pensburg,  Pa. 
Executive  Committee — D.  R.  Heeker,  of  York,  Pa.;  William 
Dufur,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  J.    M.    Harding,  of 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

President  Meredith  thanked  the  members  present  for 
houors  conferred,  and  then  delivered  the  following 

Historical  Address. 

Comrades  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  :  Once  more  we  meet  to  look  into  each 
other's  faces ;  to  revive  old  associations,  and  to  rehearse 
again  the  many  deeds  of  valor  in  which  we  all  took  so 
prominent  a  part. 

This  day  was  selected  by  our  own  lamented  general,  John 
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F.  Hartraft,  as  the  time  for  holding  our  anniversary.  It 
affords  me  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  and  address 
you  in  that  old  time  familiar  way,  as  comrades!  What  a 
world  of  meaning,  of  reflection,  of  association  clusters 
around  that  word!  The  term  "comrade"  we  not  only 
learned  to  use  upon  the  battlefield  and  around  the  camp- 
fire,  but  we  did  more ;  we  learned  to  love  it.  It  bound  us 
into  one  universal  brotherhood. 

"  Comrade !"  What  memories  it  awakens !  What  a  train 
of  pleasing  recollections  it  sets  in  motion  ;  aye,  what  a  com- 
panionship it  recalls  !  There  never  were  stronger,  tenderer 
ties  formed  than  those  that  had  their  birth  at  the  bayonet's 
point  and  the  cannon's  mouth  !  Never  can  such  ties  be 
broken  but  by  the  rude  hand  of  death  !  We  meet  to-day 
to  renew  them  ;  to  pledge  anew  our  fidelity  to  the  cause  for 
which  we  offered  ourselves  a  sacrifice  upon  the  sacred  altar 
of  our  beloved  nation. 

To-day  we  meet  those  into  whose  faces  we  have  not  been 
permitted  to  look  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
lo  !  what  a  change  hath  Father  Time  wrought  upon  them ! 
The  flush  and  bloom  of  youth  have  departed,  and  in  their 
stead  can  be  seen  the  ravages  of  time  as  betokened  in  the 
enfeebled  step  and  silvered  head  !  But  through  it  all  can 
still  be  seen  that  look  of  defiance  begotten  of  their  desire 
and  determination  to  defend  the  truth  as  embodied  in  the 
words,  "  The  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved,"  a  determi- 
tion  that  always  forboded  sure  destruction  to  all  opposing 
forces ! 

When  we  came  to  that  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  our 
nation  that  threatened  alike  our  homes  and  our  rights  and 
liberties,  a  million  "  boys  "  responded  to  their  country's  call, 
ready  to  offer  up  their  lives  upon  its  sacred  altar !  We 
are  a  remnant  of    that  mighty   and  valorous  host ! 

A  score  and  six  years  ago  to-day  we  encountered  that 
terrific  storm  of  shot  and  shell  in  our  determined  advance 
upon    the  ever    memorable    Fort  Stedman,  of  which   our 
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recollections  are  none  the  less  vivid  than  were  the  livid 
flashes  of  fire  as  they  belched  from  the  enemy's  guns  !  To 
us,  the  survivors  of  that  terrible  onslaught,  it  affords  un- 
feigned pleasure  to  grasp  one  another  by  the  hand  once 
again  !  But  amidst  this  pleasure  there  comes  a  sadness  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  fact  that  our  hand-shakings  soon 
must  cease  ;  that  we  must  all  soon  fall  before  the  scythe  of 
that  relentless  reaper,  death  ;  that  it  will  soon  be  ours  to 
join  our  fellow-comrades  in  that  grand  and  final  review  ! 

But  there  is,  also,  a  bright  side  to  our  contemplation  ;  our 
country  remains  to  us  intact ;  the  "Stars  and  Stripes  "  con- 
tinues to  wave  over  us,  and  God  grant  that  it  may  ever  so 
continue  to  wave.  With  all  their  old-time  effulgence,  the 
constellation  of  thirty  and  eight  stars  beam  down  upon  us 
from  the  field  of  blue,  whilst  now  and  then  a  new  one  rises 
above  our  nation's  horizon  and  adds  its  luster  to  those 
already  gathered  there ;  besides,  our  country  is  becoming 
prosperous,  rich,  and  great,  and  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
we  owe  it  all  to  the  "boys  in  blue,"  that  marshaled  host,  the 
"  bravest  of  the  brave,"  that  came  forward  and  saved  the 
nation  from  the  hands  of  the  despoiler  ! 

You  and  I,  fellow-comrades,  are  a  part  of  that  mighty 
host  who  have  survived  to  tell  the  story.  In  view  of  all 
this,  lives  there  a  man  who  dares  to  say  the  soldier  is,  and 
has  been,  duly  recognized  as  a  most  potent  factor  in  the 
prosperity  of  our  nation  !  I  tell  you,  nay  ;  this  country  can 
never  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  and  recognition  it  owes  to 
that  noble  band  of  self-sacrificing  men  who  left  their  homes, 
their  all,  and  marched  into  the  very  jaws  of  death  that  our 
country  might  live,  and  that  our  flag  might  be  preserved 
from  desecration ! 

A  score  and  six  years  marks  a  long  distance  upon  the 
track  of  time,  yet  such  has  been  the  measure  of  years  since 
those  now  present,  in  combined  force  with  those  who  have 
answTered  their  last  roll-call  on  earth,  crushed  out  the  most 
causeless  and  wicked  rebellion  the  world  has  ever  known; 
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since  we  were  enabled  to  restore  to  a  torn  and  bleeding 
country,  the  long  insulted  flag  of  our  fathers,  with  not  a 
stripe  erased,  nor  a  star  obliterated ;  a  flag  which  at  this 
moment  is  honored  and  respected  all  over  the  civilized 
world  ;  a  flag 

"Whose  hues  are  all  of  heaven. 

Its  red,  the  sunset's  dye, 
The  whiteness  of,  the  moon-lit  cloud, 
The  blue,  the  morning  sky  !" 

A  flag  which  floats  in  the  breezes  of  more  than  two  score 
States,  in  which  are  the  homes  of  sixty  millions  of  free  and 
happy  people ! 

It  is  proper  that  the  Third  division,  Ninth  corps,  should 
meet  to  celebrate  this  day.  It  was  on  this  day  that  we  made 
such  a  gallant  fight;  gained  distinction  and  national  fame; 
became  recognized  as  brave  men ;  won  the  commendation  of 
that    prince  of  commanders,  the  immortal  Ulyses  S.  Grant. 

I  cannot  dwell  at  length  on  the  busy  week  that  followed 
Sunday,  April  2d,  1865.  The  division  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  storming  of  Petersburg,  the  horrors  of  which 
fight  no  tongue  can  describe.  You  all  remember  the  can- 
nonading of  the  preceding  night  from  forty  miles  of  batteries, 
facing  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  the  entire  Confederate 
lines,  and  from  the  mortars  of  the  gunboats  on  the  James 
and  the  Appomattox.  So  terrific  and  violent  was  this  can- 
nonading, that  history  furnishes  no  parallel !  That  night  I 
shall  never,  no,  never  forget;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  your 
recollection  of  it  is  none  the  less  distinct  than  is  mine  ;  how, 
after  a  long  and  anxious  council,  our  superiors  decided  that 
a  charge  should  be  made  the  next  morning,  and  that  each 
captain  should  inform  his  men,  so  that  every  thing  would 
be  ready  tor  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  work  ; 
how  they  came  along  and  told  us  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  that  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh  was  to  lead  the 
charge  on  "  Fort  Damnation  ;  "  how  we  began  to  make  prep- 
arations (there  being    no  sleep  in  camp  that  night);  how 
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some  wrote  farewell  letters,  whilst  others  had  their  wills 
drawn  up  to  leave  them  in  safe  keeping  with  some  officer 
who  would  not  he  in  the  engagement ;  and  how  still  others 
knelt  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  battles,  that  he  would  succor 
them  in  the  perils  of  the  coming  day,  or  that  he  would  save 
their  souls,  if  their  bodies  should  lie  still  in  the  embrace  of 
death  ere  the  morrow's  sun  should  set  behind  the  western 
hills! 

Every  man  knew  exactly  what  it  meant  to  lead  the  charge 
upon  the  strongest  fort  in  the  enemy's  line.  It  was  like  the 
march  into  a  veritable  "  death  valley  ;  "  they  knew  it,  and 
yet  knowing  it,  they  faced  it !  How  well  do  we  remember 
that  while  on  our  way  to  the  picket  line,  we  were  told  by  old 
soldiers  that  we  could  never  take  that  fort;  that  one  year 
prior  to  this,  a  whole  division  of  trained  troops  was  cut  to 
pieces  in  a  similar  attempt,  and  that  we,  being  compara- 
tively raw  recruits,  could  not  possibly  hope  for  success.  How 
well,  too,  do  we  remember  the  response  we  made  them  :  "  We 
are  the  boys,"  and  with  a  determination  that  fore-shadowed 
certain  victory,  and  uninfluenced  by  their  taunts,  we 
marched  bravely  forward ! 

How  well  do  we  remember  that  when  the  line  was  formed, 
that  our  gallant  and  ideal  commander,  Colonel  R.  C.  Cox, 
passed  along  the  line  to  see  that  every  man  was  in  his  place, 
saying  as  he  passed  along,  with  his  characteristic  spirit  of 
determination,  "  What  we  do,  let  us  do  it  quickly.  When 
the  word  move  is  given,  charge  with  a  run,  heads  low  to  the 
ground,  as  the  enemy  are  shooting  high." 

How  every  man  was  inspired  by  his  majestic  presence, 
and  influenced  by  his  words  of  encouragement!  A  deter- 
mination to  succeed  was  clearly  depicted  upon  the  faces  of 
the  entire  column,  and  all  we  awaited  was  the  signal  to  ad- 
vance, that  we  might  show  him  the  gallantry  and  the  brav- 
ery of  the  boys  under  his  inspired  command. 

Can  we  ever  forget  the  moment  when,  from  the  center  of 
the  line,  the  signal  rocket  was  sent  up,  and  the  order  to  ad- 
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vance  was  given,  how,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire  of 
grape  and  cannister,  and  musketry  at  short  range,  Colonel 
Cox  led  us,  closely  followed  by  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth 
and  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh,  across  our  picket  line,  and 
cleared  the  picket  line  of  the  enemy;  how  we  halted  only 
for  a  moment  at  the  double  line  of  "  chevaux-de-frise"  of 
the  enemy,  as  with  strong  hands  we  seized  the  obstructions, 
and  opening  them  like  gates  we  rushed  through  with  a 
shout,  carried  the  enemy's  main  line,  and  accomplished  one 
of  the  most  signal  victories  of  the  war!  All  honor  and 
glory  to  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh,  for  having  success- 
fully accomplished  what  no  one  had  been  able  to  do  before! 
In  the  battle  of  Petersburg  the  regiment  lost  thirty-seven 
killed,  one  hundred  and  forty  wounded  and  eleven  missing. 
As  we  lie  in  our  graves,  if  we  can  have  nothing  to  mark  our 
last  resting  place  but  a  wooden  slab,  if  but  the  words  "  Fort 
Stedman  "  and  "  Petersburg  "  be  written  thereon,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  cause  posterity  to  bow  their  heads  in  silent  rev- 
erence for  our  deeds  of  valor,  as  they  gaze  upon  the  spot 
where  repose  the  last  remains  of  such  noble  and  brave  men  f 

Colonel  Cox,  in  his  official  report,  speaks  of  this  engage- 
ment as  follows:  "Officers  and  men  fell  on  every  side.  Here, 
Color-Sergeant  George  T.  Hoerner  fell,  pierced  with  seven 
balls,  and  three  color-guards  fell  wounded  by  his  side.  Ser- 
geant H.  C.  Ilgenfritz,  of  Company  E,  at  once  sprang  for- 
ward, raised  the  colors,  and  my  men  rushed  over  the  works 
and  planted  the  colors  on  their  fort. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  time  will  not  permit.  I 
beg  your  further  indulgence,  however,  while  I  give  you  the 
report  of  our  departed  general,  John  F.  Hartranft,  that  brave 
and  courageous  commander,  so  deeply  enshrined  in  our 
hearts,  and  whose  memory  we  will  ever  revere. 

He  speaks  of  the  division  as  follows:  "Its  short  and  bril- 
iant  career  lasted  onl}r  three  quarters  of  a  year.  Its  military 
record  was  without  a  blemish  and  covered  with  laurels. 
Nor  were  these  result  of  accident,  or  chance,  or  luck;  they 
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were  the  just  rewards  of  diligence,  its  soldierly  virtue,  and 
its  valor.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  casualties  in  two 
battles  was  the  measure  of  difficulties  it  overcame,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  foe  it  combatted.  Losses,  at  least  equal,  in- 
flicted upon  the  enemy,  six  battle-flags,  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery  taken  in  fair  fight,  besides  the  recaptured  guns  of 
Fort  Stedman,  and  the  siege  cannon  left  on  the  intrench- 
ments  at  Petersburg,  and  twenty-five  hundred  prisoners 
attested  the  magnitude  of  its  victories.  That  Pennsylvania 
could  close  the  rolls  of  three  hundred  thousands  volunteers 
with  such  a  division,  and  end  four  years  of  warfare  with 
such  achievements,  was  a  proud  tribute  to  the  unimpaired 
resources  of  the  great  Commonwealth  and  the  undiminished 
patriotism  of  its  people!" 

Such,  comrades,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  our  triumphs. 
Resplendent  with  brilliant  achievements,  we  to-day  point 
with  pride  to  our  record,  and  when  the  last  one  of  this  noble 
band  has  shifted  from  this  stage  of  action,  then,  in  memory 
of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh,  it  may  appropriately  be 
said  : 

' '  On  Fame's  eternal  camping-ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

General  Cox,  who  was  present,  was  then  called  on  to  speak 
and  responded  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  He  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  eloquent  and  truthful  address  of  Com- 
rade Meredith,  vividly  bringing  back  to  memory  scenes  of 
of  other  days. 

Several  communications  were  then  read,  after  which  Gen- 
eral Cox  was  appointed  historian  of  the  regiment,  to  be 
assisted  by  Assistant  Secretary  Dean. 

President  Meredith,  through  Captain  R.  C.  Ivory,  presented 
a  handsome  badge  to  the  incoming  officers,  of  his  own  de- 
sign, and  they  were  highly  appreciated. 

The  badge  is  composed  of  the  national  colors — red,  white 
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and  blue.  On  the  red  fold  is  the  name  of  officers  and  regi- 
ment; on  the  white,  the  name  Hartranft,  with  the  Ninth 
corps  badge,  the  cannon  and  anchor;  on  the  blue,  the  words 
"Fort  Stedman,  March  25  ;  Petersburg,  April  2,  1865." 

No  other  business  to  be  transacted,  the  meeting  adjourned 
sine  die. 

H.  J.  Moore, 

Secretary. 
Corrected  and  approved. 

D.  B.  Meredith. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh 
Regiment. 

The  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Curtin  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1804,  with  the  following  field  officers:  R.  C.  Cox, 
Colonel ;  William  S.  Snoddy,  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  and  Victor 
A.  Elliott,  Major.  On  the  12th,  the  regiment  started  for  the 
front,  and  upon  the  arrival  at  City  Point  was  ordered  to  do 
duty  with  the  Arm}rof  the  James,  then  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral B.  F.  Butler.  Spending  three  days  without  shelter,  it  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  J.  H.  Potter's  brigade,  and  was 
assigned  to  picket  duty  on  the  Bermuda  front,  extending 
from  the  Appomattox  to  the  James,  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
Here  the  picket  lines  of  the  two  armies  were  so  close  that 
they  drank  from  the  same  spring  of  water,  exchanged  to- 
bacco, sugar,  elc,  and  forgot  for  the  time  being  that  they 
were  enemies. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
enemy  having  made  a  charge  on  our  picket  line,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  support  our  pickets.  A  lively  engagement  fol- 
lowed in  which  three  were  killed  and  a  number  wounded. 
Colonel  Cox,  who  was  in  command  then,  narrates  as  follows: 
"  On  the  26th  of  November  my  regiment  was  transferred  to 
the  Ninth  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Our  brigade 
consisted  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth,  Two  Hundred  and 
Seventh  and  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  regiments ;  in  all 
three  thousand  men.     We  took  up  the  line  of  march  across 
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the  Appomattox,  on  a  line  with  Grant's  military  railroad, 
passing  to  the  right  of  Petersburg,  and  came  to  what  was 
called  the  Peble  House,  after  a  journey  of  twenty-five  miles. 
Remaining  here  two  days,  we  fvore  ordered  hark  over  the 
same  route,  and  when  in  front  of  Petersburg,  were  ordered 
to  halt  in  a  heavy  growth  of  pine  timber. 

The  next  morning  (December  1st),  we  were  ordered  to 
prepare  winter  quarters,  and  in  less  than  two  days  there 
was  not  a  tree  nor  stump  left  in  the  limits  of  the  camp. 
Here  we  remained  on  Grant's  army  line  railroad,  within 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  Fort  Sedgwick  (better  known  as 
Fort  Hell),  and  within  a  few  rods  of  Fort  Prescot.  Were 
in  co-operation  with  Third  division,  composed  of  six  Penn- 
sylvania regiments,  and  commanded  by  General  John  F. 
Hartranft. 

On  the  5th  of  February  we  joined  the  movement  to 
Hatcher's  Run,  the  brigade  being  under  my  command. 
We  were  ordered  into  line  of  battle,  there  being  heavy 
fighting  on  the  left.  At  night  orders  were  give  to  fortify, 
and  the  command  was  in  momentary  expectation  of  an 
attack.  After  remaining  here  a  few  days,  exposed  to  inclement 
weather,  we  returned  to  camp,  and  were  comparatively  un- 
disturbed, save  the  whizzing  of  shells  and  minnies  over  us 
by  day  and  by  night.  On  account  of  the  low  situation  of 
the  camp,  most  of  these  passed  over  us.  Fire  was  kept  up 
between  the  picket  lines  to  prevent  desertion.  Notwith- 
standing these  precautions,  quite  a  number  of  the  soldiers 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes  on  the  gallows  erected  in 
front  of  Hancock  station.  On  December  9th  we  were 
ordered  out  again.  About  three  miles  from  camp  we 
bivouaced  for  the  night,  A  terrible  rain  and  snow  storm 
prevailed,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  stand  during  the 
whole  of  the  night.  Pine  knots  were  burned  by  the  boys, 
and  so  well  were  they  smoked  that  an  officer  accosted 
me  with  the  question  as  to  whether  I  commanded  a 
a  colored  regiment.     In  the  morning  we  were  ordered  back 
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to  camp.  During  the  forenoon  the  brigade  was  again 
ordered  out  to  witness  the  execution  of  two  young  men  on 
the  gallows,  which  my  boys  wittingly  called,  "  The  New  York 
hay  scales." 

Again  returning  to  camp  in  less  than  an  hour  we  were 
ordered  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Hatcher's  run  to  re- 
lieve General  Warren,  who  had  penetrated  the  enemy's  coun- 
try at  Wilson's  Creek.  Marching  about  sixteen  miles  through 
mud  and  cold  rain,  and  my  men  being  almost  exhausted,  I 
ordered  a  halt  and  we  broke  ranks.  No  time  was  lost  in  pre- 
paring something  to  eat.  Resuming  our  march,  we  reached 
camp  about  one  o'clock  next  morning.  Remained  on  duty 
until  March  21, 1805.  A  very  pleasing  surprise  was  tendered 
meat  this  time.  A  horse,  with  all  the  trappings,  was  led  before 
me  and  presented  to  me  as  evidence  of  the  appreciation  the 
boys  had  for  me.  Space  will  not  permit  me  here  to  express 
the  gratitude  I  felt.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  animal  was 
tenderly  cared  for  by  me  until  he  died  on  March  6,  1890,  at 
the  good  old  age  of  thirty-two  years. 

At  three  o'clock,  on  March  25th,  the  regiment  was  aroused 
by  heavy  cannonading  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Stedman, 
which  was  on  our  main  line.  Immediately  I  received  an 
order  to  put  my  regiment  in  line  double  quick  and  come  to 
headquarters.  I  was  but  a  short  time  in  complying  with 
the  order,  and  was  ordered  to  occupy  a  ravine  about  a  fourth 
of  a  mile  from  the  fort  and  await  orders.  Just  before  sun- 
rise the  signal  to  attack  was  given.  I  faced  my  regiment, 
shouted  "  that  forts  ours;  we  are  going  straight  into  it ;  Two 
Hundred  and  Seventh  follow  me."  They  sprung  from  the 
ravine  about  the  same  moment  like  magic,  and  when  reach- 
ing the  old  picket  line  were  ordered  to  halt  by  the  brigade 
commander.  Not  hearing  the  order,  we  reached  the  picket 
line,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  inside  the  fort.  The  John- 
nies gave  up  without  firing  a  gun,  so  greatly  were  they  sur- 
prised. It  was  a  grand  achievement.  My  regiment  lost 
onlv  two  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  ene- 
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my  was  twenty-six  hundred,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
deserters.  Permission  was  given  them  to  get  their  dead,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  sad  spectacle,  as  they  bore  them  away 
in  the  direction  of  Petersburg,  loaded  on  wagons  drawn  by 
six  mules. 

On  the  31st  of  March  I  was  ordered  to  put  my  regiment 
in  line  of  battle  with  the  view  of  forming  an  assaulting 
column  in  front  of  Fort  Sedgwick,  but  at  2  o'clock  the  order 
was  countermanded,  the  attempt  being  only  postponed. 
April  1st  I  was  ordered  by  General  Hartranft  to  report  at 
headquarters.  He  then  began  to  impress  me  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  assault  that  was  about  to  be  made  next  morn- 
ing. His  greatest  anxiety  was  how  to  sever  the  chevaux-de- 
frise,  which  formed  an  almost  impossible  obstruction  about 
three  rods  in  front  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Giving  me  a  field- 
glass,  he  ordered  me  to  go  beyond  the  picket  line  and  ascer- 
tain how  the  sections  were  fastened.  I  reported  my  obser- 
vations and  gave  my  opinion  as  to  the  overcoming  of  the 
difficulty.  He  also  informed  me  that  I  would  be  placed  in 
command  of  the  brigade  next  morning,  and  that  my  regi- 
ment was  to  lead  the  charge.  Going  back  to  my  headquar- 
ters, the  thought  of  the  responsibility  almost  overwhelmed  me 
with  grief.  Here  were  three  thousand  noble  and  brave  men 
about  to  engage  in  a  deadly  conflict  which  was  certain  to  be 
attended  with  great  loss  of  life;  the  officers  and  men  inexperi- 
enced, having  only  been  in  the  service  a  short  time,  and  the 
attack  to  be  made  on  the  strongest  point  of  the  enemy's 
front.  To  human  conception,  nothing  but  disaster  was  sure 
to  follow.  Notwithstanding,  at  3.30  o'clock  on  April  2,  we 
took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  front  before  Fort  Hell.  I 
formed  the  brigade,  with  the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh, 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifth  and  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
about  two  rods  apart,  and  awaited  the  signal.  Just  at  day- 
break the  firing  of  the  rocket  gave  the  signal  to  advance. 
Immediately  my  men  were  on  the  run.  Forts  Hell,  Davis, 
Mahone  and  the  whole  rebel  line  belched  forth  a  perfect  hail 
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of  shot  and  shell  and  the  air  was  full  of  bursting  shells.  It 
soon  became  a  hand  to  hand  fight,  and  the  "Johnnies"  were 
not  able  to  stand  before  our  bayonets.  They  fell  back  to 
their  second  and  third  lines  and  finally  to  the  fortifications. 
A  "  Johnny  "  made  me  a  target  for  several  of  his  shots,  but 
fortunately  I  escaped  without  injury.  There  is  much  more 
that  might  be  said  about  the  noble  deeds  of  this  regiment, 
but  as  my  space  is  limited,  I  am  obliged  to  pass  them  by. 
The  address  of  Comrade  Meredith,  delivered  at  York,  wilL 
very  ably  close  up  the  history.  The  regiment  took  part  in> 
the  following  of  Lee  up  to  the  date  of  his  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox, passed  in  grand  review  at  Washington,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  service  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  May  31st,  1865. 
It  was  afterwards  transported  by  rail  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
June  5,  1865,  was  discharged,  and  in  a  short  time  all  had 
returned  to  their  former  peaceful  avocations. 
Approved  and  signed  by 

Robert  C.  Cox, 
Late  Colonel  207th  Regiment  Pa.  Vols. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTH  REGI- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 

Which   met  in  its  Second  Annual    Reunion    in    Klinefelter' s 
Hall,  York  Pa.,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  March  25th,  1891. 

President,  Captain  Gard.  C.  Palm,  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  first  reunion  approved. 

Committee  on  officers  reported  as  follows  : 

President — Captain  Gard.  C.  Palm,  Bixler,  Perry  county, 
Pa. 

Vice-President — Captain  Thomas  W.  Hoffman,  Mt.  Carmel,. 
Northumberland  county,  Pa. 

Secretary — Dr.  J.  E.   Van  Camp,   Plainfield    Cumberland 
county,  Pa. 

Treasurer — Captain  F.   M.   McKeehan,    Ferguson,    Perry 
county,  Pa. 
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Executive  Committee — Sergeant  George  M.  Metz,  Altoona, 
Pa.;  Sergeant  W.  J.  Wagenseller,  Selinsgrove,  Snyder  coun- 
ty, Pa.;  Corporal  George  E.  Stailev,  Everett,  Bedford  county 
Pa. 

Report  accepted. 

The  following  additional  officers  were  elected  : 

Vice-President  of  Division— Captain  James  H.  Marshall, 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Assistant  Secretary — Theodore  H.  Meminger,  Pleasant 
View,  Juniata  county,  Pa. 

Historian — Dr.  J.  E.  Van  Camp. 

Company  Secretaries — Company  A,  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Hoff- 
man, Port  Trevorton,  Snyder  county,  Pa.;  Company  B. 
Sergeant  George  M.  Metz ;  Company  C,  W.  S.  Seabold,  Ann- 
ville,  Lebanon  county,  Pa.,  and  Theodore  H.  Meminger  ; 
Company  D,  Sergeant  W.  'J.  Wagenseller;  Company  E, 
John  W.  Kell,  Elliottsburg,  Perry  county,  Pa.;  Company  F, 
Captain  Gard.  C.  Palm ;  Company  G,  Corporal  L.  H.  C. 
Flickinger,  Markleville,  Perry  county,  Pa.;  Company  H,  W. 
D.  Faulkender,  Waterside,  Bedford  county,  Pa.;  Company  I, 
William  Kumler,  Acker,  Perry  county,  Pa.;  Company  K, 
Corporal  George  E.  Stailey. 

Regimental  Committee  to  Attend  the  Unveiling  of  Monument 
Erected  to  the  Memory  of  General  John  F.  Hartranft,  at 
Norristown,  by  the  National  Guard — Captain  W.  C.J.  Smith, 
Lieutenant  J.  F.  Hoffman,  Captain  F.  M.  McKeehan,  Ser- 
geant W.  J.  Wagonseller  and  John  M.  Smith. 

Alternates — W.  S.  Seabold,  Philip  Swab,  J.  W.  Gantt, 
Alfred  Chubb  and  L.  H.  C.  Flickinger. 

On  motion  of  Captain  W.  C.  J.  Smith,  the  regimental 
officers  were  directed  to  procure  an  appropriate  regimental 
flag.  The  regiment  recommends  the  next  division  meeting 
to  be  held  in  two  years  at  Williamsport.  The  regiment 
recommends  an  excursion  by  the  division  to  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  at  such  time  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the 
properly  authorized  officers. 

J.  E.  Van  Camp,  Secretary. 
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Historical  Sketch  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth 

Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  by 

Dr.  J.  E.  Van  Camp. 

The  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  was  organized  at  Harrisburg  under  a  call  of  the 
President  for  one  year  troops. 

The  original  organizations  of  companies  A  and  D  were 
made  from  recruits  from  Snyder  county,  B  from  Blair,  C 
from  Lebanon  and  Dauphin,  E,  F,  G  and  I  from  Perry,  and 
H  and  K  from  Bedford. 

These  companies  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Curtin,  where 
they  were  filled  to  their  maximum  strength. 

They  were  commanded  respectively  by  Captains  Thomas 
W.  Hoffman,  James  S.  Shollar,  Prosper  Dalien,  David  Mit- 
chell, F.  M.  McKeehan,  Gard.  C.  Palm,  Benjamin  F.  Miller, 
Harvey  Wishart,  James  II.  Marshall,  and  Adam  Weaverling. 

A  regimental  organization  was  completed  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1864,  with  the  following  field  officers :  Alfred  B. 
McCalmont,  Colonel ;  M.  T.  Heintzelman,  Lieutenant-Colonel ; 
Alexander  Bobb,  Major;  and  Thomas  J.  Ellis,  Adjutant. 

On  the  13th  it  started  for  the  front.  Marching  through 
Harrisburg  and  across  the  Susquehanna  river,  it  took  cars 
Bridgeport  and  arrived  in  Baltimore  the  next  morning.  The 
same  evening  it  went  aboard  transports.  Moving  down  the 
Chesapeake  they  rounded  Fort  Monroe,  and  sweeping  up  the 
James  river,  landed  at  Bermuda  Hundred  on  the  16th,  when 
it  immediately  moved  to  Peach  Orchard  camp.  Here  the 
regiment  engaged  in  company  and  regimental  drill,  and  on 
the  28th  of  September  marched  to  the  front,  taking  position 
near  Point  of  Rocks,  relieving  troops  who  were  ordered  to 
the  assault  on  Fort  Harrison. 

It  was  assigned  to  duty  in  a  provisional  brigade,  Eigh- 
teenth corps,  commanded  by  Colonel  J.  N.  Potter,  of  the 
Twelfth  New  Hampshire.  It  was  here  engaged  in  severe 
picket  duty  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy,  in  fatigue  duty, 
and  in  building  roads.     A  truce  prevailed  £  between  the  men 
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of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  and  the  enemy.  Frequent 
interchanges  of  coffee,  tobacco  and  newspapers  took  place 
between  the  lines. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  November  it  was  relieved 
on  picket  by  colored  troops,  and  crossing  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Appomattox,  on  pontoons  at  Broadway  Landing,  it 
marched  to  the  extreme  left,  and  occupied  the  intrench- 
ments  near  Peeble's  farm,  but  returned  on  the  30th,  without 
meeting  the  enemy,  and  went  into  camp  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg.    Here  it  was  assigned  to  the  Ninth  corps. 

On  the  15th  of  December  it  became  part  of  the  First  bri- 
gade, Third  division,  and  was  associated  with  the  Two  Hun- 
dredth and  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  regiments-.  The  divi- 
sion was  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  Ninth  corps  line  as  a 
reserve.  The  regiment  was  encamped  to  the  right  of  the 
Avery  House,  and  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  division.  Com- 
pany G  was  detached  from  the  regiment  and  attached  to 
headquarters  as  division  provost  guard.  Captain  Dalien 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  General  Hartranft,  Lieutenants 
W.  C.  J.  Smith  and  J.  D.  Neilson  were  placed  upon  the  staff 
of  Colonel  Charles  W.  Diven,  commanding  the  First  brigade. 
Lieutenant  Smith  was  afterward  promoted  to  captain,  by 
order  of  General  Hartranft,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vice. 

On  the  9th  of  December  the  regiment  moved  with  the 
division  to  Hancock  Station,  where,  on  the  succeeding 
night,  it  was  pelted  with  a  ceaseless  storm  of  sleet  and  rain. 
Benumbed  in  body  and  limb,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th 
the  division  was  put  upon  the  march  for  the  Nottoway 
river,  to  the  support  of  the  Fifth  corps.  The  regiment  led 
the  division  in  the  night  march  that  followed,  which,  on  its 
arrival,  assisted  the  Fifth  corps  to  successfully  recross  the 
the  Nottoway  near  Sussex  Court  House,  and  covered  its  re- 
turn to  its  former  position.  The  division  returned  to  its 
former  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  tired  and  worn, 
having  suffered  much  from  the  extreme  cold.     On  the  5th 
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of  February,  1865,  the  division  was  sent  to  the  support  of 
the  Second  and  Fifth  corps,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  grand 
movement  of  these  corps  upon  Hatcher's  Run  at  Dabney's 
mills.  Here  the  regiment  assisted  in  building  heavy  en- 
trenchments and  in  slashing  the  timber  in  its  front,  ex- 
pecting to  be  attacked  at  any  moment.  This  expectation 
not  being  realized,  the  regiment  was  relieved  by  troops  of 
the  Second  corps  and  on  the  10th  returned  to  its  camp. 

Inspections,  dress-parade,  brigade  and  division  reviews, 
relieved  the  monotomy  of  camp  life  in  the  intervals  between 
its  active  participation  in  the  campaigning  of  the  division. 
The  regimental  band,  under  the  efficient  leadership  of 
Joseph  H.  Feehrer,  contributed  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  men,  both  in  camp  and  on  the  march,  and  was  often  a 
means  of  infusing  new  life  into  the  tired  and  foot  sore 
soldiery. 

Up  to  this  time  the  regiment  had  not  met  the  enemy  in 
actual  battle,  but  the  fatigue,  hardships  and  exposure  while 
doing  picket  duty  with  the  army  of  the  James;  the  march 
to  the  support  of  the  Fifth  corps  on  the  Nottoway,  and  its 
service  at  Hatcher's  run,  sowed  the  seeds  of  disease  which 
have  since  ripened  into  a  rich  harvest  of  death. 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  work 
in  the  building  of  forts  and  breastworks  in  its  rear,  which  it 
continued  to  prosecute  with  vigor  until  the  22d. 

At  this  time,  the  weather  having  become  fine,  all  felt  that 
the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign  and  its  consequent  bat- 
tles was  near  at  hand  and  longingly  looked  across  the  inter- 
vening space  to  where  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy,  brist- 
ling with  heavy  cannon  and  filled  with  the  veterans  of  four 
years  of  desperate  and  bloody  war  frowned  sullenly  in  grim 
defiance. 

For  some  time  great  numbers  of  deserters  had  been  com- 
ing in,  which  fact  had  caused  some  carelessness  upon  the 
part  of  the  pickets.  About  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  March,  supposed  deserters  began  to  come  across 
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in  increasing  numbers,  when,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  they 
seized  the  pickets  before  they  could  give  any  alarm,  and 
hurried  them  to  the  rear.  The  axmen  now  advanced,  and 
soon  cut  a  gap  in  the  abattis,  through  which  rushed  the 
storming  party,  and  Fort  Stedman  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  different  columns  of  the  enemy  as  they  passed 
over  the  captured  works,  at  once  proceeded  to  their  allotted 
task;  one  moving  down  the  works  to  the  right,  another  in 
the  direction  of  Meade  Station,  and  a  third  to  the  left  toward 
Fort  Haskell.  This  last  division  of  Confederates  started 
from  Stedman,  and  moving  to  theleft,  inside  the  works,  aimed 
to  take  Fort  Haskell  from  the  rear,  but  successively  fell  upon 
the  Twenty-ninth  and  Fifty-ninth  Massachusetts  and  One 
Hundredth  Pennsylvania.  These  regiments  fought  with 
great  bravery,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  temporary  check  but 
were  finally  driven  from  their  positions.  In  the  meantime, 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  artillery  and  musketry,  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Eighth  regiment  was  aroused  by  the  firing, 
and  the  call  of  the  sergeants  to  fall  in.  The  men  hastily 
picking  up  their  cartridge-boxes  and  rifles,  ran  into  the  coin- 
pan)7  streets. 

There  being  no  time  to  form,  the  company  officers  at  once 
ordered  their  men  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  firing,  they 
falling  into  their  places  and  loading  as  they  moved  along. 
The  regiment  going  forward  at  a  double  quick,  by  com- 
panies, was  formed  into  line  in  the  open  field  in  rear  of  the 
division  commissary,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Heintzleman,  being 
in  command,  and  Captain  Thomas  W.  Hoffman  acting  as 
major.  Captain  Hoffman  says,  "  I  slept  with  Colonel  Heint- 
zelman  at  his  quarters  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  March, 
and  was  awoke  early  by  the  musketry.  I  woke  the  Colonel, 
and  at  once  started  for  the  regiment;  got  the  men  to  fall  in 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  started  for  the  front  on  our  own 
hook,  went  up  the  hill  toward  the  pine  woods,"  skirting  the 
rear  of  Haskell,  "  where  we  met  the  One  Hundredth  Penn- 
sylvania, making  for  the  rear."     The  regiment  moved  for- 
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ward  into  and  through  the  woods,  subjected  to  a  fire  of  musk- 
etry, its  right  resting  on  the  right  rear  of  Fort  Haskell.  The 
darkness  being  so  great  it  was  impossible  at  first  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  location  of  the  enemies  infantry,  but  find- 
ing the  position  too  far  to  the  left,  the  regiment  moved  by 
the  right  flank  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  by  a  file  right 
took  a  second  position,  the  right  extending  some  distance 
beyond  General  McLaughlin's  headquarters  and  the  left  to 
near  Fort  Haskell. 

Captain  Smith  says:  "I  led  the  regiment  to  this  position 
by  order  of  General  Hartranft.  Colonel  Diven  deployed 
them  perpendicularly  to  our  main  line  facing  north." 

This  position  was  very  opportune,  for  the  enemy,  having 
brushed  away  the  troops  in  the  entrenchments,  had  crossed 
the  ravine  to  the  right  of  Haskell,  which  cut  the  line  of 
wrorks  at  an  obtuse  angle  and  were  rapidly  moving  up  the 
hillside  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  fort  and  would  very 
soon  have  taken  it  in  reverse.  At  this  juncture  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Eighth  regiment  opened  fire  with  deadly  ef- 
fect, sending  volley  after  volley  in  rapid  succession  into 
their  now  thinning  ranks,  causing  them  first  to  halt  and 
then  to  fall  back  in  some  confusion  to  the  cover  of  the  ra- 
vine. As  the  men  warmed  to  their  work  they  sent  a  storm 
of  leaden  hail  over  that  battle-swept  field,  for  the  work  of 
death  had  now  begun  in  earnest.  The  Two  Hundredth 
regiment,  to  the  right,  charging  and  re-charging,  drove  down 
into  the  very  ranks  of  the  enemy  maintaining  with  firm  and 
determined  courage,  an  unyielding  front.  On  the  extreme 
right  came  the  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth,  to  the  support  of 
the  hard-pressed  Two  Hundredth,  and  facing  southward,  it 
opened  with  terrible  effect.  The  bullets  now  ripped  and 
tore  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  from  left  to  right.  While  the  Two 
Hundredth  was  holding  the  enemy  at  bay,  the  enfilading 
fire  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  and  Two  Hundred  and 
Ninth  was  melting  his  lines  away  as  snow  before  the  sum- 
mer's sun. 
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"  The  men  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eiglith  were  of  hardy 
habits  and  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  were  or- 
dered to  fire,  took  deadly  aim,  sweeping  all  before  them." 
Three  times  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  charge,  but  as  often 
were  driven  back  to  cover.  Although  pelted  with  a  cease- 
less shower  of  musketry  the  regiment  gallantly  held  its 
ground,  continuing  to  rain  a  torrent  of  deadly  missiles  into 
the  faces  of  the  exultant  foe.  The  enemy  having  been 
driven  into  the  ravine,  Captain  Hoffman  urged  Colonel 
Heintzelman  to  charge.  At  last  the  order  was  given,  and 
with  unfixed  bayonets  the  regiment  rushed  forward,  captur- 
ing many  prisoners.  Opening  its  ranks,  it  passed  them  to 
the  rear  to  be  accredited  to  other  commands,  when  it  again 
moved  forward  up  the  hill  side  toward  Fort  Stedman,  sweep- 
ing everything  before  it,  and  making  a  left  half  turn,  charged 
Batteries  Eleven  and  Twelve,  capturing  them  with  many 
more  prisoners,  battle  flags  and  small  arms.  Captain  Hoff- 
man says :  "  The  final  charge  was  without  orders  from  any 
one,  and  just  a  little  before  the  final  charge  by  the  balance 
of  the  division.  We  had  gained  Batteries  Eleven  and  Twelve 
perhaps  five  or  ten  minutes  before  the  other  regiments 
charged.  I  saw  hundreds  of  rebels  run  back  along  Fort  Sted- 
man and  escape  to  their  lines  before  the  final  charge. 

This  was  owing  to  our  fire  and  to  our  charge.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  the  charge  of  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Eight  regiment  contributed  very  much  more  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms  that  day  than  any  historian  has  been 
willing  thus  far  to  acknowledge.  Captain  Smith  says, 
"  The  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  did  splendid  work  that 
morning,  and  had  Colonel  McCalmont  been  there  to  record 
their  deeds  of  valor,  as  did  the  officers  of  other  regi- 
ments, our  old  regiment  would  to-day  occupy  a  more 
prominent  and  more  deserving  part  than  they  are  accorded. 
The  regiment  seemed  to  go  into  the  charge  on  its  own 
hook,  and  did  splendidly,  as  I  had  every  advantage  of  see- 
ing. The  regiment  held  the  lines  it  had  captured  until  the 
close  of  the  battle,  having  expended  all  its  ammunition. 
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The  main  line  having  been  re-taken,  the  picket  was  re-es- 
tablished, and  Captain  Shollar  was  detailed  as  brigade  of- 
ficer in  charge.  A  flag  of  truce  having  been  agreed  upon, 
the  firing  ceased,  and  the  men,  who  a  few  minutes  before 
had  been  engaged  with  each  other  in  deadly  conflict  now 
met  between  the  lines  in  friendly  intercourse. 

The  Confederate  dead  were  transferred  across  the  lines 
for  interment,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  lying  in 
front  of  the  position  held  by  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eight 
shot  in  the  head  and  chest.  A  veteran  officer  of  large  ex- 
perience on  many  battlefields  said,  "I  never  saw  so  many 
men  so  well  shot."  The  firing  of  the  men  was  so  rapid  and 
deadly  that  the  enemy  believed  the  regiment  to  be  sharp- 
shooters, armed  with  Spencer  or  repeating  rifles.  The  regi- 
ment lost  seven  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded. 

The  regiment  continued  in  the  recaptured  works  until  the 
evening  of  the  26th,  when  it  was  relieved  and  returned  to 
camp.  Here  it  remained  until  the  morning  of  the  2d 
of  April,  when  it  was  aroused  about  midnight,  and  ordered 
to  fall  into  line  with  arms  only.  Having  loaded,  it  moved 
to  the  left,  in  rear  of  Fort  Sedgwick,  and  massed  in  rear  of 
the  Second  brigade,  and  formed  part  of  the  assaulting  column 
upon  Fort  Mahone  and  adjacant  works. 

Potter's  division  was  massed  on  the  left  of  the  Jerusalem 
Plank  road.  The  Second  brigade  and  the  Two  Hundred 
and  Eighth  regiment  of  Hartranft's  division  were  massed  in 
the  right  center  and  on  the  right  of  the  Plank  road,  with 
the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh  in  front,  followed  success- 
ively by  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth,  Two  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  and  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  regiments,  in  close 
order,  all  in  command  of  Colonel  Cox,  of  the  Two  Hundred 
and  Seventh.  The  Two  Hundredth  and  Two  Hundred  and 
Ninth,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  McCall,  were  held  in  re- 
serve, and  in  rear  of  them,  in  supporting  distance,  the  Thirty- 
Fifth  Massachusetts  and  Seventh  Maine.  The  Thirty-Eighth 
Wisconsin,  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  New  York  and  Eighth. 
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Michigan,  under  Colonel  Samuel  Harriman,  were  massed  on 
the  immediate  right,  with  the  Twenty-Seventh  Michigan 
and  Thirty -Seventh  Wisconsin  in  reserve.  The  assaulting 
columns  were  massed  upon  the  picket  line,  and  at  a  given 
signal  moved  upon  the  works.  Coming  up  to  the  Confederate 
chevaux-de-frise,  a  pause  occurred  to  allow  the  axmen  to 
cut  it  away.  The  enemies  missies  from  small  arms  and 
powerful  batteries  now  began  to  deal  death  and  destruction 
on  every  hand. 

The  men  impatiently  took  hold  of  the  obstructions,  and 
and  turning  them  around,  made  a  gap  through  which  they 
could  pass.  Rushing  forward  through  the  gap,  the  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Eighth  met  with  a  terrible  storm  of  musketry  and 
grape,  the  ground  already  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying, 
but  with  unflinching  courage  and  determination  pressed  for- 
ward, moving  by  a  right  oblique  right  in  front  until  it  met 
with  men  running  back,  who  reported  a  repulse.  The  regi- 
ment was  ordered  back,  and  its  right  fell  back  to  the  picket 
line,  but  the  left,  not  receiving  the  order,  rushed  on  with 
Major  Bobb  and  Captain  McKeehan  at  its  head. 

The  roar  of  the  artillery  was  deafening,  while  the  flashes 
of  the  cannon  in  the  fort  and  the  musketry  in  the  ramparts 
flashed  in  our  faces  and  lit  up  the  night,  but  nothing  daunted 
the  men  mounted  the  parapet,  crawled  in  at  the  embrasures 
and  soon  the  works  were  ours ;  the  right  following  immedi- 
ately, capturing  cannon,  small  arms,  battle  flags  and  prison- 
ers. 

The  color  sergeant  fell  wounded  at  the  foot  of  the  breast- 
works, when  Corporal  Jeremiah  Long  grasped  the  flag,  and 
pushing  up  the  steep  front  of  the  fort,  planted  it  on  the  par- 
apet, when  he  received  a  mortal  wound  and  fell  inside  the 
works.  Major  Bobb  found  the  boy  in  a  dying  condition, 
with  flag,  its  staff  shattered,  lying  across  his  breast.  Look- 
ing up  he  said,  "  Is  that  you,  Major.  I  must  die.  Swing  the 
bunting  to  the  breeze.  Don't  let  that  emblem  of  liberty  die 
with  me." 
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The  Major  planted  it  the  second  time,  when  a  shell 
exploding  in  its  folds  broke,  the  remnant  of  the  staff  into 
splinters  and  tore  the  flag  into  shreds. 

Charging  en  masse  one  regiment  closely  followed  upon 
the  footsteps  of  another,  broken  by  their  losses,  and  the 
nature  of  the  obstructions,  and  mingling  together  in  the 
gathering  rush,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  exact  point  of  the 
works  captured  by  each  regiment;  yet  the  direction  taken 
by  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  regiment  brought  it  into 
the  works  on  the  right  of  the  Second  brigade.  More  than 
twenty  officers  and  over  four  hundred  men  of  the  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Seventh,  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth,  Two  Hundred 
and  Eleventh  and  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  regiments  lay 
dead  and  wounded  between  the  picket-line  and  the  breast- 
works in  a  charge  that  could  not  have  lasted  over  twenty 
minutes.  The  enemy  made  a  stand  at  an  inner  line  and 
during  the  long  day  he  kept  up  a  desperate  fire  and  made 
repeated  charges  to  regain  his  lost  ground.  In  one  of  these 
assaults  the  enemy  successfully  carried  a  portion  of  the  line 
to  the  left  of  the  regiment ;  with  great  bravery  it  resisted 
the  attack  and  though  suffering  from  a  destructive  enfilad- 
ing fire  held  the  position  till  relief  came  and  the  abandoned 
ground  was  re-taken. 

The  regiment  lost  fifteen  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded. 

At  night  the  fire  slackened,  when  pickets  were  posted  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Heitzelman  placed  in  charge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  at  break  of  day,  the  regiment, 
in  common  with  the  division,  was  formed  in  battle  array 
and  preceded  by  a  line  of  skirmishers,  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance. Moving  forward  cautiously,  it  soon  mounted  the 
enemies  second  line  of  entrenchments,  now  silenced  for  ever. 
Continuing  to  advance  without  opposition,  it  soon  reached 
the  ridge  overlooking  the  city.  "  By  the  right  flank  file  left " 
came  the  order,  and  the  head  of  column  filed  down  a  ravine 
and  into  the  streets,  which  thus  resounded  for  the  first  time 
with  the  tread  of  freedom's  hosts.     Remaining  in   the  city 
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Tintil  near  noon,  it  returned  to  camp,  but  only  to  pack  up 
and  bid  farewell.  It  passed  again  through  the  now  deserted 
entrenchments  on  through  Petersburg,  and  taking  the  Cox 
road,  running  parallel  with  the  Southside  railroad,  arrived 
at  Nottoway  Court  House  on  the  9th,  in  the  meantime 
guarding  the  trains,  picketing  and  repairing  the  railroad. 
Here,  on  the  10th,  it  received  the  joyful  news  that  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia  had  surrendered. 

The  regiment  remained  at  Nottoway  until  the  20th,  when 
it  started  on  its  return  march  to  City  Point,  where  it  lay  two 
days,  subjected  to  a  sand  storm. 

The  regiment  took  transport,  and  in  due  time  landed  at 
Alexandria.  The  regiment  camped  near  Fairfax  Seminary 
feasting  on  Potomac  shad,  until  the  22d  of  May,  when  it 
moved  to  Washington.  The  next  morning,  with  the  division, 
it  formed  line  by  companies  at  half  distance,  and  marched 
through  Pennsylvania  avenue,  thus  participating  in  the 
grandest  military  pageant  this  continent  has  ever  witnessed. 

Returning  to  camp,  near  Alexandria,  it  was  mustered  out 
of  service  on  the  1  st  of  June.  Proceeding  to  Harrisburg,  it 
was  paid  off,  and  on  the  7th  the  Two  Hundredth  and  Eighth 
regiment  ceased  to  exist. 

J.  E.  Van  Camp, 
Late  Sergeant  Company  "  E,"  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  FREDERICK 

Was  born  April  4,  1837,  at  Shrewsbury,  York  county,  Pa.  He  was 
partially  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  place,  and  afterwards 
entered  Pennsylvania  College  as  a  Freshman,  in  1859,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1863.  In  1863  and  1864  he  served  as  Principal  of  the 
Gettysburg  public  schools.  In  June,  1863,  during  the  Confederate  in- 
vasion, he  joined  an  emergency  company  of  students,  after  which  he 
was  detailed  for  duty  on  the  staff  of  General  Couch.  Acting  as  an 
orderly,  he  conveyed  dispatches  of  much  importance  from  General 
Couch  to  different  commanding  officers,  and  on  one  occasion  was  ar- 
rested under  a  misapprehension  as  a  rebel  spy.  In  1864  he  raised  a 
company  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  first  commissioned  as  Second 
Lieutenant  September  2,  1864.  On  September  8,  1864,  he  became  a 
Captain  in  the  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  regiment,  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers ;  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  he  became  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel of  said  regiment,  and  on  the  29th  of  April,  1865,  he  was  breveted 
Colonel  of  United  States  Volunteers  for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices at  Forts  Stedman  and  Sedgwick,  Virginia.  He  was  in  active 
service  all  through  the  heroic  record  of  his  regiment,  and  had  com- 
mand after  the  capture  of  his  chief,  Colonel  Kauffman,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1864.  At  Fort  Stedman  his  conduct  was  highly  com- 
mended when  he  led  his  men  in  that  famous  charge.  His  soldiers 
admired  him  both  for  his  gallantry  and  his  uniform  kindness.  He 
was  detailed  for  duty  with  General  Hartranft  and  other  officers  of  his 
division  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  and  assassins  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


4>  #  ft-tztiisi  <j?^ 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TWO    HUNDRED    AND   NINTH    REGI- 
MENT. 

York,  Pa.,  March  25,  1891. 

The  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  met  in  third  annual  reunion  at  10,  a.  m.,  in  the 
parlors  of  the  National  Hotel.  Lieutenant  R.  R.  Webbert, 
president,  in  the  chair.  Rev.  H.  H.  Webber,  of  York,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

0,  God,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  so  loved  the  world 
as  to  have  given  thine  only  begotten  son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.  We  thank  Thee  that  in  His  name  we  can  come  before 
Thee  on  this  glad  reunion  day,  when  all  our  hearts  are 
happy  and  all  our  spirits  rejoiced.  We  thank  Thee  for  our 
grand  country.  We  thank  Thee  for  America,  for  her  Stars 
and  Stripes,  for  her  noble  history,  for  her  men  who,  willing 
to  sacrifice  home  and  the  tenderest  ties,  went  forth  to  lay 
down  their  lives  to  preserve  our  noble  land.  We  thank 
Thee  for  these  men  who  are  here  assembled,  and  for  their 
self-denial,  their  courage,  their  heroism.  God  bless  them 
richly  as  they  have  assembled  here  to-day  to  tell  of  the  old 
times  and  renew  old  acquaintanceship.  Great  God,  inspire 
us  who  are  younger  with  similar  courage  and  patriotism,  so 
that  if  the  time  should  ever  come,  which  God,  in  His  kind 
providence  may  forbid,  we  might  be  willing  to  go  forth  like 
these  did  and  fight  for  our  country. 

Bless  us  all  richly  for  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

The  minutes  of  March  25,  1890,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  read,  showing  receipts  from  88 
members  at  25  cents  annual  dues,  $22.  Expenditures,  in- 
cluding deficit  of  1890,  $27.15.  Net  deficit  March  25,  1890, 
$5.15.     Collection  of  dues  being  in  order,  40  members  joined 
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the  Regimental  Association  for  1891  (see  roster,  pages  3,  5,  7,. 
9,  10,  13,  14,  16,  19,  20). 

The  following  telegram  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Colonel 
T.  B.  Kaufman,  whose  wife  died  March  18 : 

Col.  T.  B.  Kaufman,  Bellmond,  Iowa  : 

Your  old  regiment  in  reunion  assembled  tenders  you 
their  earnest  sympathy  in  this  your  hour  of  sorrow. 

(Signed)  M.  A.  Embick, 

Secretary. 

To  this  came  the  following  response  at  3.30  p.  m. : 

Bellmond,  Iowa,  March  25,  1891. 
M.  A.  Embick,  Secretary  Reunion : 

God  bless  all  the  boys  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  for 
kind  expression  in  this  hour  of  affliction. 

(Signed)  T.  B.  Kaufman, 

Late  Colonel  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Regiment 

On  motion  the  following  committee  was  appointed  on 
nominations :  Comrade  Goodyear,  Company  "  A  ;"  Morrison, 
"B;"  Davies,  "C;"  Duffy,  "  D ;"  Karnes,  "E;"  Tate,  "G;" 
Blaney,  "  I ;"  and  Gleim,  Company  "  K." 

They  reported  through  their  chairman,  Sergeant  William 
M.  Blaney,  the  following  officers : 

President — Captain  J.  B.  Landis,  Company  "A,"  Carlisle, 
Pa. 

Vice-President — Captain  A.  C.  Muench,  Company  "  E," 
Rising  Sun,  Kent  county,  Delaware. 

Secretary — William  A.  Jones,  Company  "  C,"  Ebensburg, 
Pa. 

Assistant  Secretary — George  W.  Sterner,  Company  "  E," 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Treasurer — R.  R.  Craighead,  Company  "  A,"  Craigheads, 
Pa. 

Division  Vice-President — Lieutenant  R.  R.  Webbert,  Boil- 
ing Springs,  Pa. 


Ill 

The  report  was  adopted,  the  officers  elected,  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged. 

The  following  executive  committee  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  for  the  next  reunion,  to  be  held  at  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.,  March  24  and  25,  1893. 

Fred  E.  Gleim,  Company  "  K,"  Williamsport,  Pa.;  Sergeant 
J.  F.  Reamer,  Company  "  D,"  Williamsport,  Pa.;  Lieutenant 
Russel  Karnes,  Company  "  E,"  Laporte,  Pa. 

A  canvass  of  the  regiment  showed  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
publication  of  a  history  of  the  reunion,  and  the  regiment 
was  pledged  to  take  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  at  fifty 
cents  per  copy. 

After  some  other  routine  business  the  regiment  adjourned 
to  meet  with  the  division  in  the  York  opera  house  at  3.30 
p.  m. 

M.  A.  Embick,  Secretary. 


History  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Regiment,  by 
John  B.  Landis,  Captain  Co.  a,  Two  Hundred  and 
Ninth,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

The  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  was  organized  at  Camp  Curtin,  Harrisburg,  on 
the  16th  day  of  September,  1864.  With  a  few  exceptions, the 
soldiers  composing  this  regiment  were  from  the  following 
counties:  Companies  A  and  F  from  Cumberland,  B  and  I 
from  York,  C  from  Cambria,  D  from  Franklin,  E  from  Co- 
lumbia, G  from  Adams,  H  from  Lehigh,  and  K  from  Leb- 
anon. Major  Tobias  B.  Kaufman,  formerly  of  First  regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Reserves,  an  officer  of  three  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  field,  was  commissioned  colonel ;  George  W. 
Frederick,  of  Gettysburg,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  John  L. 
Ritchey,  of  Mercersburg,  major.  Lieutenant  Andrew  R. 
Davidson  was  appointed  adjutant,  Edward  F.  Lytle,  quarter- 
master, and  Manning  F.  Bowes,  surgeom 
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The  regiment  was  equipped  and  left  Camp  Curtin  on  Fri- 
day, September  16th,  1864,  with  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  men ;  proceeded  to  Baltimore  where  it  took  boat,  and 
was  disembarked  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  Virginia,  on  Mon- 
day, the  19th.  It  went  into  camp  for  drill  at  Camp  Potter  on 
Tuesday,  and  had  its  first  dress  parade  on  Wednesday,  the 
21st.  After  remaining  here  a  week  the  regiment  broke  camp 
and  moved  toward  the  front,  and  on  the  28th  bivouaced  in 
rear  of  the  first  line  of  breastworks. 

It  was  here  assigned  to  a  provisional  brigade  of  the  Army 
of  the  James,  and  the  day  following  was  posted  upon  the 
advanced  line  on  the  Bermuda  Hundred  front,  to  the  left  of 
Fort  Harrison,  about  midway  between  the  James  and  Appo- 
mattox rivers.  The  same  day  Captain  John  B.  Landis,  of 
Company  A,  with  Lieutenant  Snyder,  of  Company  G;  Rob- 
bins,  of  Company  E,  and  Arnold,  of  Company  I,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  was  detached  from  the  regiment,  and 
assigned  to  duty  in  garrisoning  Redoubt  Carpenter,  or  Bat- 
tery No.  1,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  James. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  command  was  here  kept  on  con- 
stant and  exhausting  picket  and  garrison  duty  ;  yet  company 
and  battalion  drill  were  actively  prosecuted,  and  by  great 
diligence  on  the  part  of  its  officers  and  men.  the  regiment 
attained  a  large  degree  of  efficiency  and  discipline.  The 
regiment  was  first  ordered  upon  the  parapet  during  the  en- 
gagement at  Chapin's  farm  or  Fort  Harrison  ;  the  purpose 
being  to  create  an  impression  upon  the  enemy  that  a  charge 
upon  his  flank  was  about  to  be  delivered,  while  the  real 
charge,  which  was  made  upon  his  front,  was  heroically  made 
and  the  fort  captured. 

The  picket  lines  on  the  Bermuda  Hundred  front  were,  at 
some  points,  in  close  proximity.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the 
hostile  pickets  to  engage  in  conversation  ;  and  sometimes 
suspending  hostilities,  they  would  meet  and  exchange  news- 
papers, or   trade  tobacco  for   knives,  salt,  or  other  articles. 
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The  closeness  of  the  lines  made  it  possible  for  the  enemy  to 
hear  the  challenge  of  the  officers  as  they  passed  along  the 
line.  Taking  advantage  of  this  condition,  on  Thursday 
night,  November  17th,  he  made  an  attack  upon  our  line  in 
considerable  force.  So  quietly  and  actively  was  the  attack 
conducted,  that  Colonel  Kaufman,  division  officer  of  the  day, 
who  was  then  making  his  round  of  inspection,  Captain  Henry 
Lee,  of  company  F,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Hendricks,  of 
Company  B,  with  twenty-one  men,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  were  held  prisoners  until  near  the  close  of  the 
war.  One  man,  Jacob  Myers,  of  Company  A,  was  killed,  and 
five  were  wounded.  Captain  Lee,  who  was  captured,  was  also 
wounded  in  the  neck.  The  troops  on  the  main  line  were 
ordered  out,  the  skirmish  line  under  Captain  McCullough,  of 
Company  D,  and  Lieutenant  Webbert,  of  Company  A,  was 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  the  attack  was  repulsed  and  the 
picket  line  re-established. 

The  Richmond  Whig,  a  copy  of  which  was  handed  over 
the  line,  contained  the  following  account  of  Col.  Kaufman's 
capture: 

"  The  officer  who  brought  over  the  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen prisoners  captured  near  Chester  on  Thursday  night  by 
a  part  of  Hunton's  and  Stewart's  brigades  informs  us  that 
they  all  belonged  to  new  regiments. 

"  The  colonel  captured  in  the  affair  above  alluded  to  is 
Colonel  Kaufman,  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Penn- 
sylvania regiment.  After  firing  the  contents  of  his  five- 
shooter  at  the  Confederate  lieutenant  who  called  on  him  to 
surrender,  he  pitched  into  him  in  regular  Tom  Hyer  style, 
and  knocked  him  down.  A  hard-fisted  rebel  private  coming 
to  the  rescue,  the  pugnacious  colonel  became  in  a  few  min- 
utes as  docile  as  '  Cruiser'  under  the  treatment  of  Rarey." 

On  November  24,  18G4,  the  regiment  was  transferred  to 
the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  and  with  the  Two  Hundredth  and 
Two    Hundred    and    Eighth    regiments    of    Pennsylvania, 
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formed  the  First  brigade  of  the  Third  division  of  that 
corps. 

The  brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Charles  W. 
Diven,  and  we  struck  tents  the  same  day  about  noon,  and 
left  the  Bermuda  Hundred  front.  It  was  Thursday,  and 
Thanksgiving  Da}r.  Many  a  comrade  will  remember  with 
what  regret  much  of  the  bounty  from  home,  which  had 
been  sent  on  for  the  soldiers'  Thanksgiving,  and  was  just 
arriving  at  the  front,  had  to  be  hurriedly  packed  up  and 
lugged  along,  or  left  behind.  The  detachment  from  Re- 
doubt Carpenter  now  joined  its  command,  which,  moving  to 
the  left,  crossed  the  Appomattox  at  Broadway  Landing,  and 
the  regiment  bivouaced  that  night  for  the  first  time  in 
sight  of  the  spires  of  Petersburg.  Continuing  along  the 
military  railroad,  we  crossed  the  Weldon  road,  and  camped 
for  a  few  days,  performing  some  picket  duty,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  preparing  winter  quarters  when  we  received  orders 
to  march.  We  returned  toward  the  right,  and  encamped 
near  Meade  Station,  on  the  Military  railroad,  on  the  evening 
of  November  30,  and  on  the  next  day  commenced  putting 
up  winter  quarters. 

On  December  9th,  in  a  snow  storm  in  the  evening,  the 
brigade  moved  out,  and  after  marching  some  distance,  biv- 
ouaced for  the  night  near  General  Potter's  headquarters. 
The  snow  turned  to  sleet  and  rain,  making  the  night  cold 
and  uncomfortable;  the  water  found  its  way  under  our  shel- 
ter tents  until  no  dry  place  could  be  found  to  lie  down  to 
sleep.  The  next  morning  the  sun  broke  out,  the  snow 
melted,  and  the  men  stood  all  day  ankle-deep  in  the  mud. 
The  monotony  and  wearisomeness  of  the  day  was  somewhat 
relieved  in  the  afternoon,  when  two  deserters  were  executed 
by  hanging.  In  the  evening  the  regiment  was  again  put  in 
motion,  and,  marching  through  another  night  of  rain  and 
mud,  halted  about  5  o'clock  the  next  morning  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nottoway  river,  where,  worn  out,  wet  and  sleepy,  part 
of  the  regiment  were  placed  on  picket. 
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Warren's  corps  reached  the  other  side  of  the  Nottoway 
river  about  the  same  time,  and  laying  their  pontoons  across 
the  stream,  they  were  soon  passing  us  on  their  march  to  the 
right.  Later  in  the  day  the  regiment  took  up  its  return 
march  to  camp,  at  first  through  seas  of  mud  ;  but,  as  night 
came  on,  cold  winds  rose,  the  air  grew  colder  and  colder, 
until  the  mud  was  frozen  in  hard,  rough  masses,  over  which 
the  men,  with  their  aching,  blistered  feet,  and  their  shoes 
ragged  by  being  so  long  wet,  were  scarcely  able  to  walk. 
The  cold  grew  so  intense  that,  notwithstanding  strict  orders 
given,  because  we  were  outside  our  lines,  many  tired  and 
chilled  men  turned  out  of  their  commands  in  the  darkness, 
and  seeking  sheltered  spots,  made  fires  and  lay  down  for  the 
night. 

The  regiment  reached  camp  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  by  0  a,  m.  were  again  under  arms,  and  moved  out 
to  the  position  in  rear  of  headquarters,  returning  finally  to 
camp  on  the  evening  of  the  13th.  Many  an  old  pensioner 
can  to-day  trace  his  disabilities  to  his  long  exposure  to  the 
wet  and  cold  on  these  memorable  days. 

The  regiment  now  lay  in  winter  quarters  near  Meade  Sta- 
tion on  the  military  railroad  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  was 
engaged  to  some  extent  in  fatigue  duty,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  and  was  exercised  in  battalion  and  brigade 
drill. 

On  January  14,  1865,  First  Lieutenant  Reuben  R.  Web- 
bert,  of  Company  A,  was,  by  special  orders  of  General  Meade, 
appointed  ordinance  officer  on  the  staff  of  General  Hartranft, 
the  division  commander.  Captain  Henry  W.  Spangler  of 
Company  B,  was  appointed  inspector  on  the  brigade  staff. 

On  Sunday,  the  5th  February,  1865,  after  inspection  by 
General  Hartranft,  the  division  was  sent  to  the  support  of 
the  Second  and  Fifth  corps,  in  that  grand  movement  on 
Hatcher's  Run.  The  regiment  commenced  the  construction 
of  breastworks  on  its  front  during  the  night.     Trees  were 
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felled,  and  good  substantial  breastworks  of  logs  and  earth 
were  rapidly  put  up,  and  the  dawn  found  us  ready  behind 
our  works,  in  momentary  expectations  of  an  attack.  On  the 
portion  of  the  land  occupied,  our  forces  had  been  repulsed 
in  August  previous,  when  a  similar  attempt  was  made  to 
extend  our  lines.  After  holding  this  position  for  several 
days,  part  of  the  time  in  inclement  weather,  snow  having 
fallen  and  the  weather  having  become  colder,  we  returned 
to  camp,  which  we  reached  about  midnight  on  the  10th ; 
the  investment  of  Petersburg  on  our  left  having  been  ex- 
tended to  Hatcher's  Run,  Fort  Fisher  taken  and  our  line 
advanced. 

Upon  a  concentration  of  troops  by  the  enemy  about  Col- 
quitt's Salient,  opposite  Fort  Stedman,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
18G5,  he  succeeded  on  Saturday  morning,  the  25th,  before 
daylight,  in  stealthily  approaching  and  silencing  our  pick- 
ets; and  by  throwing  an  overwhelming  force  upon  the  fort 
and  the  lines  contiguous,  took  the  fort  itself  and  the  bat- 
teries on  its  right  and  left.  The  alarm  caused  by  the  firing 
aroused  the  rear  line  to  active  preparation.  Quick,  ener- 
getic and  decisive  work  was  to  be  done. 

As  this  short  sketch  is  a  glance  at  the  history  of  this  regi- 
ment, no  extended  history  of  the  battle  can  here  be  given, 
but  in  few  words  the  part  taken  by  the  regiment  only. 

In  case  of  emergency,  we  were  instructed  to  obey  the  di- 
rections of  General  Wilcox  ;  and  we  were  at  once  ordered 
under  arms,  and  put  in  motion  toward  a  point  designated 
by  him.  At  the  request  of  General  Hartranft,  Major  Brack  - 
ett,  of  Wilcox's  staff,  led  the  regiment  down  the  road  at  a 
double-quick  to  the  left  of  the  Friend  House,  into  a  position 
in  the  ravine.  The  enemy's  skirmishers  were  now  advanc- 
ing down  the  hill  from  Fort  Stedman  toward  the  Friend 
House,  the  Dunn  House  Battery  and  Meade  Station.  While 
General  Hartranft  led  the  Two  Hundredth  forward,  Major 
Shorkley,  of  his  staff,  brought  the  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth 
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into  position  on  its  right,  facing  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Ninth  obliquely  to  the  southward,  or  toward  the  fort.  After 
encountering  strong  opposition,  and  meeting  with  consider- 
able loss,  the  regiment  pushed  its  way  into  position. 

Colonel  Frederick,  in  his  official  report,  says:  "I  had 
scarcely  got  my  regiment  into  position,  when  the  same  aid 
[Major  George  Snorkle}']  informed  me  that  it  was  General 
Hartranft's  order  that  I  should  immediately,  with  the  Two 
Hundredth  regiment,  charge  the  hill  in  my  front,  which 
was  then  held  by  the  enemy.  I  at  once  gave  the  order  to 
charge,  and  the  regiment  moved  forward  under  a  heavy  fire 
of  musketry  and  artillery,  gaining  a  line  of  works  running 
across  the  open  field  over  which  we  were  advancing.  Halt- 
ing for  a  moment,  we  again  advanced,  gaining  a  ditch  near 
the  hill  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Here  we  were  shelled  from 
both  front  and  rear.  It  was  here  also  that  the  gallant  Lieu- 
tenant Hugh  Jones,  commanding  Company  C,  fell,  pierced 
through  the  heart  by  a  musket  ball." 

This  position  was  held  for  some  time,  the  regiment  deliv- 
ering a  steady  fire  upon  the  enemy,  who  being  hard  pressed 
were  seen  to  be  making  apparent  attempts  to  retreat.  This 
caused  a  murderous  fire  to  be  poured  in  upon  them,  to  pre- 
vent a  retreat,  while  preparations  for  the  final  charge  were 
quickly  made.  The  Two  Hundredth  charged,  and  simul- 
taneously the  command  to  charge  was  given  the  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Ninth.  It  swept  forward,  never  faltering,  until 
our  line  of  works  was  gained,  and  a  large  number  of  prison- 
ers captured. 

Our  colors  were  the  first  planted  on  the  captured  works, 
and  this  was  the  more  readily  made  possible  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  regiment  lay.  Facing  obliquely  to  the 
sonthwest  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  the  right 
of  the  regiment  was  brought  nearer  the  works  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  division,  and  a  shorter  distance  brought 
it  upon  the  main  line  of  the  works,  while  the  left  stretched 
out  toward  the  fort. 
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The  loss  of  the  regiment  was  five  killed  and  fifty  wounded' 
the  casualties  having  been  greatly  minimized  by  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  ditch,  from  three  to  four  feet  deep,  from 
which  we  fired  before  making  the  final  charge. 

Not  the  least  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  this  battle 
was  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
hills  in  the  rear,  from  which  he  viewed  the  contest  with  in- 
tense interest.  A  review  in  his  honor  had  been  arranged  for 
that  morning,  but  the  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy  made  a 
postponement  necessary ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
while  watching  the  charge  of  Hartranft's  troops,  "  this  is 
better  than  a  review." 

The  regiment  remained  upon  the  recaptured  line  until  the 
evening  of  the  27th,  when  it  returned  to  its  quarters.  On 
Wednesday  night  following,  March  29th,  a  general  move- 
ment on  the  Petersburg  defenses  was  expected  to  be  inaug- 
urated. About  ten  o'clock  all  the  artillery  on  the  Peters- 
burg front  seemed  to  pour  forth  its  deadly  missiles.  The 
sight  was  one  of  grandeur  and  terror.  The  darkness  of  night 
was  pierced  in  every  direction  by  lines  of  fire,  and  the  air 
was  lit  up  and  rent  by  the  flash  and  roar  of  continual  ex- 
plosions. The  regiment  was  at  once  under  arms,  and  took 
position  on  the  second  line  waiting,  further  orders.  Rain 
fell  heavily  through  the  night,  and,  wet  and  tired,  we  re- 
turned to  camp  in  the  morning.  At  midnight,  on  the  30th, 
the  regiment  was  ordered  out  with  ammunition,  canteens, 
haversacks  and  rubber  blankets  ;  was  formed  by  division, 
near  division  headquarters,  and,  awaited  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, orders  to  charge  the  enemy's  works.  After  about  two 
hours  suspense,  we  were  quietly  conducted  back  to  camp,  the 
order  having  been  countermanded. 

We  knew  that  the  great  and  final  battle  of  the  war  was  soon 
to  be  fought.  The  earnest  consultations  of  officers,  and  the 
preparations  carefully  and  quietly  carried  on,  betokened  se- 
rious work.     All   along  that   great   length  of  fortifications 
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canteens  and  haversacks  were  replenished,  cap  pouches  and 
cartridge-boxes  were  distended  with  their  contents,  magazines 
were  examined  and  guns  were  in  place  and  loaded.  We  can 
here  only  follow  the  fortunes  of  our  own  regiment  in  this 
last  great  struggle  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

We  still  lay  in  winter  quarters  near  Meade  Station.  On 
Saturday  night,  April  1st,  1865,  General  Parke,  command- 
ing the  Ninth  corps,  opened  fire  with  all  his  artillery,  which 
he  kept  up  until  about  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  At 
about  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  in  perfect  quiet,  the  regi- 
ment left  camp,  passing  to  the  left  to  Fort  Sedgwick.  Pass- 
through  the  works,  our  brigade  was  massed  in  column  of 
regiments,  immediately  to  the  right  and  in  front  of  the  fort, 
between  the  picket  line  and  main  works. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  rocket  was  sent  up,  which  was  the 
signal  to  advance,  when  the  artillery  again  opened  fire  from 
all  our  guns,  and  the  Second  brigade,  which  was  the  assault- 
ing colnmn  at  that  point,  moved  forward.  The  First  bri- 
gade was  prepared  to  charge,  and  the  regiment,  under  fire, 
charged  at  a  double  quick  across  the  level  field  between 
Fort  Sedgwick  and  Fort  Mahone,  where  a  terrible  fire  from 
musketry,  guns  and  mortars,  was  poured  over  the  field. 
Without  faltering,  it  pressed  forward  through  the  openings 
cut  by  the  pioneers  through  the  chevaux-de-frize,  carried 
the  enemy's  first  line  of  works,  capturing  many  prisoners, 
and  turning  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  batteries  upon  the 
enemy.  Between  the  rebel  picket  line  and  main  works  were 
numerous  ditches  containing  water,  into  which  many  of  our 
men  fell,  as  in  the  uncertain  light  they  were  not  seen  in  time 
to  be  avoided.  In  the  darkness  and  confusion  the  men  of 
the  different  regiments  became  mingled,  but  once  in  the 
works,  every  man  held  his  place. 

The  enemy  was  driven  into  his  second  line  of  works,  from 
which  he  made  numerous  charges  during  the  day  which 
were  promptly  repulsed.    Firing  was  kept  up  during  the  day 
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and  into  the  night.  When  darkness  came  on  we  carried  the 
chevaux-de-frize  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  captured  works, 
changed  our  front  to  that  side,  and  put  out  pickets. 

During  the  night  apparent  evidences  of  the  enemy's  evac- 
uation were  noticed,  and  in  the  early  dawn  the  skirmish  line 
was  cautiously  advanced,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
had  retreated.  The  division  was  at  once  advanced  into  the 
city,  amidst  the  joyful  accclamations  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion, who  thanked  the  Lord  that  we  had  "  come  at  last ;  "  as 
they  danced,  clapped  their  hands,  and  shouted,  "  We's  bin 
lookin  '  fo  '  yo  '  dis  long,  long  time  !  " 

In  this  engagement  we  lost  seven  killed,  amongst  them 
the  brave  Captain  James  P.  McCullough  ;  fifty-two  were 
wounded,  amongst  them  Major  John  L.  Ritchey  and  Lieu- 
tenants Henry  A.  Bigler  and  Balzer  Shugar. 

After  a  short  rest  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg,  the  regi- 
ment returned  to  its  camp,  struck  tents,  and  in  heavy 
marching  order  moved  out  with  the  army  trains  along  the 
Southside  railroad,  halting  at  Nottaway  Court  House,  where 
we  lay  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  when  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  under  General  Lee,  surrendered. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  toward  evening,  the  regiment  moved 
back  toward  Petersburg,  marching  through  a  terrible  thun- 
der-storm, every  one  becoming  thoroughly  drenched.  On 
Sunday,  the  23d,  we  passed  through  Petersburg,  and  en- 
camped near  City  Point,  where,  on  the  24th,  we  embarked 
for  Alexandria,  and  on  the  26th  went  into  camp  near 
Fairfax  Seminary.  On  May  23d  the  regiment  partici- 
pated in  the  grand  review  of  the  armies  in  Washington, 
and  was  mustered  out  on  the  31st  day  of  May,  1865,  at 
Alexandria,  Va. 

The  full  muster  of  the  regiment,  on  September  16th,  1864, 
was  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men,  and  the  last  regi- 
mental daily  return,  of  May  30,  1865,  reports  company 
officers  and   enlisted  men  present  for  duty,  a  total  of  six 
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hundred  and  fifty-nine  men.  During  the  term  of  service  of 
about  eight  and  one-half  months,  the  casualties  were  thir- 
teen killed,  one  hundred  and  seven  wounded,  and  twenty- 
four  captured  ;  those  who  had  died  in  the  hospitals,  of  dis- 
ease, with  those  absent  sick,  special  details,  and  some  miss- 
ing, making  up  the  balance. 
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LEVI    A.  DODD 

Was  born  in  Franklin,  Venango  county,  Pa.,  August  13,  1833.  His 
ancestors  were  English,  and  came  to  this  country  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  belligerent  guns,  in  1861,  he  turned  his 
energies  and  abilities  to  the  raising  and  equiping  of  troops  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  as  a  result,  in  part  due  to  his  labors,  the  old 
Bucktails,  the  Forty-second,  and  the  "  Wild  Cats,"  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifth,  were  organized.  When  the  first  emergency  troops  went  to 
the  defense  of  the  State  capital,  Mr.  Dodd  became  a  lieutenant  of  a 
company  raised  at  Waterford,  Erie  county,  having  first  enlisted  as  a 
private.  Afterwards,  when  the  nine  months'  regiments  were  organ- 
ized, he  became  captain  of  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  served  in  the  Fourth  and 
Eleventh  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  After  distinguished 
services  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth,  he  again  gave  his 
attention  to  the  raising  of  troops,  both  for  the  "front"  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  draft  and  arrest  of  deserters.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  enlistment  of  colored  soldiers  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  when  the  call  was 
made  for  one  year  volunteers  in  the  spring  of  1864.  Commissioned  by 
Governor  Curtin  to  raise  a  regiment,  he  soon  had  six  companies  mus- 
tered. These  companies,  with  four  others  raised  by  Colonel  James  M. 
Trimble,  were  enlisted  and  designated  as  the  Two  Hundred  and  Elev- 
enth regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  General  Dodd  was  enti- 
tled to  the  command,  but  yielded  to  Colonel  Trimble.  After  a  few 
months'  service,  General  Dodd  became  colonel  of  the  regiment,  his 
predecessor  having  resigned.  He  led  his  regiment  through  its  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  was  brevetted  a  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct.  On  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  General 
Dodd  was  detailed  on  the  staff  of  General  Hartranft,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  prisoners  implicated  in  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  His  last  service  was  to  conduct  a  portion  of  these  prisoners 
to  the  "  Dry  Tortugas,"  to  which  they  had  been  sentenced  for  life. 
In  July,  1865,  he  was  finally  mustered  out  of  the  service.  In  1866  he 
became  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Illinois,  and  subse- 
quently he  became  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  was  appointed 
Master  in  Chancery.  Afterwards  he  resided  in  Chicago,  where  the 
accumulations  of  years  were  swept  away  by  the  great  fire  of  1872. 

In  1881  he  entered,  and  is  still  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Levi  A.  Dodd. 
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MEMORANDUM    OF   MEETING    OF  THE  SURVIVORS  OF 
THE  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  ELEVENTH  REGI- 
MENT PENNSYLVANIA  VOLUNTEERS. 
There  were  so  few  of  the  survivors  of  the  Two  Hundred 
and  Eleventh  Regiment  present  at  the  reunion  at  York,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1891,  that  only  an  informal  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  House,  at  which  General  Levi  A. 
Dodd  was  re-elected   president  and  Isaac  Brownell   Brown 
secretary.     A  resolution   was  passed  to  hold  a  regimental 
reunion  in  Brookville,  Jefferson  county,   on  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1892. 

Isaac  B.  Brown, 

Secretary. 


History  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Regiment  Penn- 
sylvania VOLUNTEERS. 

At  the  reunion  of  the  Third  division,  Ninth  corps,  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  held  at  York,  March  25,  1891,  a 
resolution  was  passed  providing  for  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  reunion  there  held,  together  with  a 
brief  history  of  each  regiment  composing  the  division,  such 
history  to  be  prepared  by  individuals  representing  the  re- 
spective regiments. 

By  direction  of  General  Levi  A.  Dodd,  the  last  com- 
mander of  our  regiment,  I  have  prepared  the  following 
brief  sketch,  which  I  offer  as  a  tribute  to  the  living  and 
dead  comrades  of  our  organization,  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Personally, 
I  believe  this  should  have  been  prepared  by  one  who 
wielded  a  sword — who  had  greater  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing and  gleaning  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  organ- 
ization than  one  who  carried  a  musket  and  had  more 
limited  opportunities  of  keeping  a  correct  record  of  events. 
The  brevity  of  the  article  is  due  to  the  limited  space  allotted 
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me,  and  for  other  defects  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  sur- 
viving officers  and  men  of  our  gallant  command. 

Fraternally,  Isaac  B.  Brown, 

Private  Company  "C"  SI  1th  Regiment  P.  V. 


The  rank  and  file  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
regiment  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  young  men  from 
the  farms  and  forests  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  who  were 
too  young  to  enter  the  service  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
Its  officers  of  all  grades,  from  the  colonel  to  lieutenants, 
in  most  cases,  were  already  veterans  of  the  war,  having 
served  in  some  of  the  bullet  riddled  regiments  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  who,  on  account  of  wounds,  resignation 
or  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of  enlistment,  had 
been  mustered  out  of  the  service.  [Some  of  these  officers, 
and  in  some  cases  the  men,  had  fought  under  the  banners 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  while  a  large  number  had 
served  in  the  nine  months'  regiments  organized  in  1863.] 
Many  of  the  men  came  from  the  woods  and  hunting  grounds 
from  which  sprang  the  heroes  of  1861,  that  formed  the 
famous  "  Bucktail  "  and  "  Wildcat  "  regiments,  whose  record 
as  riflemen  made  them  as  conspicuous  as  any  regiments  that 
went  to  the  rescue  of  the  flag. 

Of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh,  "  A  "  Company  came 
from  Crawford  county,  "  B  "  from  Jefferson,  "  C  "  from  Mc- 
Kean,  Elk  and  Jefferson,  "  D  "  from  Mercer,  "  F  "  from  Erie, 
"  G  "  from  Warren,  while  "  E,"  "  H,"  "  I  "  and  "  K  "  had 
their  ranks  almost  entirely  composed  of  Westmoreland  boys. 
In  the  first  days  of  September,  1864,  these  companies  were 
placed  in  rendezvous  at  Camp  Reynolds,  on  a  beautiful 
plateau  overlooking  the  Monongahela  river,  eleven  miles 
from  Pittsburg.  The  campaigns  in  the  Wilderness,  at  Cold 
Harbor  and  Petersburg,  had  so  far  depleted  the  ranks  of  the 
old  Army  of  the  Potomac — together  with  the  muster  out  of 
the  regiments  whose  terms  of  service  had  already  expired — 
that  the  cry  of  help  from  the  front  demanded  a  hasty  organ- 
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ization  of  the  recruits  of  1864.  A  speedy  organization  of  the 
companies  referred  to  was  effected,  and  a  beautiful  silken 
flag,  presented  by  the  Governor,  upon  which  was  embroid- 
ered the  words,  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Infantry.  James  H.  Trimble,  formerly  a 
major  of  the  distinguished  Fourth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  be- 
came our  colonel ;  Levi  A.  Dodd,  formerly  a  captain  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  regiment,  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  Augustus  A.  Mechling,  the  major.  Without  a 
day  of  drilling  and  without  arms,  the  regiment,  packed  in 
freight  cars,  started  for  the  field  of  battle.  Arriving  at 
Bridgeport,  on  the  Cumberland  side  of  the  Susquehanna,, 
opposite  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  a  short  delay  enabled  the 
boys  to  get  a  view  of  the  city  and  the  capitol  of  their  native 
State.  In  a  few  hours  the  regiment  disembarked  at  Balti- 
more, and  under  cover  of  the  night  marched  through  the 
streets  to  the  station  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road.  Re- 
membering the  fate  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1861,  our  boys  conversed  with  hushed  voices,  mo- 
mentarily expecting  to  meet  a  hostile  reception.  The  fol- 
lowing day  found  us  at  the  "  Soldier's  Rest,"  near  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  station,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  close 
to  the  capitol  of  the  nation,  upon  which  our  wandering 
eyes  gazed  with  profound  awe.  Some  of  us  stole  away  to 
get  a  sight  of  the  man  whose  steady  hand,  stout  heart  and 
holy  purpose,  stood  for  God,  country,  and  humanity,  as  the 
chief  executive  of  the  bleeding  nation,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  following  day  we  drew  our  arms  and  equipments,  the 
"  sheepskin  pelters,"  tried  to  beat  the  "  long  roll,"  and  with 
our  brilliant  new,  untorn  flag,  bearing  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  motto,  k'  Virtue,  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence," with  our  new  but  not  beautiful  uniforms,  and 
our  shining  muskets  and  bayonets  bristling  in  the  southern 
sun,  we  marched  through  the  streets  of  Washington,  em- 
barked on  a  transport,  then  floated  down  the  Potomac. 
Passing  Alexandria  we  thought  of  Elsworth's  fate,  and  some- 
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of  us  sang  stanzas  from  "  Elsworth's  Avengers,"  one  of  which 
I  remember. 

•'  Speed  we  on  from  town  and  city. 

Not  for  wealth  or  fame, 
But  because  we  love  our  Union 

And  our  Elsworth's  name." 

Farther  down  we  passed  Mount  Vernon,  the  spot  most 
beautiful  in  nature's  loveliness,  made  more  charming  by  the 
hand  of  man,  but  most  to  be  reverenced  in  that,  on  this 
magnificent  mound,  by  the  murmuring  waters  of  the  Poto- 
mac, under  the  pine,  hemlock  and  magnolia,  rest  the  ashes 
of  the  father  of  our  country.  Inspired  by  all  these  influences 
we  could  not  help  feeling  patriotic.  Yet,  as  we  spread  our 
blankets  on  the  deck  and  thoughtfully  gazed  up  into  the 
star-lit  sky,  there  was  in  the  expression  of  the  eye  and  palor 
of  our  faces,  evidences  of  great  anxiety  of  the  fate  which 
might  meet  us  on  the  morrow,  when  we  were  to  disembark, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  siege  guns  of  the  enemy,  along  the 
hostile  lines  of  the  Confederacy. 

Before  day  we  passed  by  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  under  the 
siege  guns  of  Fort  Monroe,  our  transport  commenced  a  slow 
voyage  up  the  James.  How  drearily  the  lights  from  the 
fort  sent  their  flickering  rays  across  the  waves  as  we  passed 
Hampton  Roads,  forever  made  famous  by  the  combat  of 
the  "  Monitor"  and  the  "  Merrimac."  One  of  our  boys  had 
an  accordion,  another  a  violin,  while  another,  seeming  heed- 
less of  the  impending  campaigns,  was  playing  the  "  end- 
man  "  act  with  a  tambourine,  while  the  handsome  and  gal- 
lant Lieutenant  Pelton.  with  a  few  comrades  of  Company  C, 
was  rendering  in  most  exquisite  harmony,  "  A  Thousand 
Years."  It  nerved  the  arm  and  seemed  to  banish  fear  as 
we  listened  to  the  chorus  : 

"A  thousand  years,  my  own  Columbia, 
'Tis  the  glad  day  so  long  foretold, 
"Tis  the  glad  morn  whose  early  twilight 
Washington  saw  in  times  of  old.'" 
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There  are  times  in  life  when  impressions  are  so  deeply 
made  that  they  are  as  enduring  as  life  itself,  and  at  this 
time  there  was  in  our  surroundings,  the  music,  the  gleaming 
lights,  the  waves  of  Hampton  Roads,  in  which  the  boys  of 
the  Cumberland  had  gone  down  bearing  up  the  flag  as  the 
blue  mists  overwhelmed  them,  an  unknown  fate  ahead  of 
us — all  of  these  influences  contributed  to  make  impressions 
which  will  last  until  the  great  final  muster  out  is  made 
But  listen  !  'tis  the  sound  of  Butler's  guns  on  the  Bermuda 
front  that  sharpens  our  anxiety  as  we  form  our  lines  on  the 
banks  of  the  Appomattox,  and  march  toward  the  place  from 
which  come,  on  the  affrighted  air,  the  sound  of  battle. 
Darkness  soon  overtook  us  in  our  march,  and  we  bivouaced 
for  the  first  time.  How  awkwardly  we  '*  stacked  arms ;  " 
how  difficult  it  seemed  to  cook  our  rations  and  arrange  our 
dog  tents  and  beds  !  Before  we  were  permitted  to  go  to 
sleep  some  of  the  "  articles  of  war  "  were  read  to  us.  These 
seemed  like  a  funeral  dirgeor  a  requiem  without  the  melody 
or  harmony.  The  next  day  we  marched  along  the  fortifi- 
cations, upon  which  were  sand  bags  so  arranged  that  every 
two  or  three  feet  there  was  a  port  hole  through  which  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  glimpses  of  rebellion  in  its  stern- 
est realities.  Our  regiment  was  ordered  to  mount  these 
fortifications,  to  make  a  demonstration  of  force  that  we 
might  counteract  a  movement  of  the  Confederates  to  our 
right,  who  were  going  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Fort 
Harrison.  Scarcely  had  our  long  line  of  boys,  composing 
our  regiment,  appeared  on  top  the  works  when  a  puff  of 
smoke  was  seen  rising  from  a  Confederate  cannon  one-third 
of  a  mile  away,  and  then  came  the  awful  screech,  the  whiz, 
the  bang, and  our  regiment  had  spilled  its  first  blood.  Two 
bright,  promising  boys,  Alb'  rt  S.  Dean  and  Malford  0.  Weed, 
of  Company  "  F,"  were  killed,  and  their  mangled  forms  ex- 
posed to  our  view — the  extreme  picture  of  war.  This  was 
our  first  scene  in  the  great  drama  of  war. 

For  some  three  months   the  regiment   was   engaged  in 
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picket  duty  of  the  most  arduous  nature.  In  the  evening  the 
picket  details  were  moved  out  into  a  clump  of  pine  woods 
only  a  few  rods  from  the  enemy's  lines,  and  for  twenty-four 
hours  remained  watching  the  enemy,  then  returning  to  camp 
for  a  night's  rest.  The  following  morning  we  were  placed 
on  fatigue  details,  drilled,  and  usually  again  in  the  evening 
sent  out  for  another  tour  of  vigilance.  Occasionally  we 
watched  artillery  duels  to  our  right,  where  Butler  was  dig- 
ging his  Dutch  Gap  canal. 

The  Howlet  House  battery  sometimes  caused  us  much 
amusement,  and  often  great  concern.  The  fatiguing  duty, 
the  exposure  to  inclement  weather — hot  days  and  cold  nights 
— had  resulted  in  sending  many  of  our  men,  probably 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  to  the  hospital.  Some  had  already 
died  from  exposure  and  diseases  incident  to  change  of  diet 
and  manner  of  living.  Our  hard-tack  and  meat  were 
outrageously  bad,  their  condition  too  repulsive  to  describe, 
and  though  we  accepted  our  fate  with  resignation,  we  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  bountiful  tables,  and  homes  of  comfort 
and  happiness  up  in  the  North,  which  we  were  pleased  to 
designate  as  "  God's  country."  The  days,  and  especially  the 
nights,  on  picket  began  to  drag  most  heavily,  and  we  became 
weary  in  watching  the  enemy,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
been  maturing  plans  to  "  gather  us  in."  While  the  famous 
charge  of  Pickett  at  Gettysburg  had  been  disastrous  to  his 
troops,  he  yet  had  a  formidable  division,  and  this  was  massed 
in  the  darkness,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  pine  woods,  on 
the  night  of  November  17,  1864,  and  before  our  weary  sen- 
tinels and  videttes  had  discovered  their  movements,  our  line 
was  surprised  by  the  alert  and  successful  charge  of  this  dis- 
tinguished division  of  Southern  troops.  Of  the  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Eleventh  regiment  there  were  a  number  lost, 
mostly  in  prisoners,  fifty-four  being  hurried  off  to  Libby, 
thence  to  Salisbury,  where  one  half  the  number  went  to  re- 
turn no  more.  As  they  marched  away  to  their  doom  they 
left  behind  them  forever  fond  ambition,  hopes  of  success  in 
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life,  home,  friends,  domestic  altars,  and  for  the  last  time  saw 
the  flag  of  the  Union  enwrapped  in  the  smoke  of  battle. 
What  a  picture  of  devotion,  and  of  sacrifice  !  '  Tis  nearly 
twenty-seven  years  ago  since  these  comrades  were  marched 
away  to  their  horrible  fate,  but  how  can  they  be  forgotten 
by  their  surviving  comrades  or  by  thoughtful  patriots  ? 

From  among  the  boys  of  Company  "  D  "  nine  were  cap- 
tured, only  one  of  whom  returned  to  the  protection  of  the 
flag.  Just  one  of  the  nine,  waiting  at  the  stockade  door, 
listening  for  the  ';  tramp !  tramp !"  as  the  troops  came 
marching  down  at  the  dawn  of  peace,  when 

••  They  dashed  away  the  guard 
From  the  heavy  iron  door, 
And  we  stood  beneath  the  starry  banner,  free !" 

The  stern  realities  of  war  had  begun  to  weigh  heavily 
upon  us,  and  we  were  no  longer  unskilled  in  the  profession 
of  arms  ;  we  had  settled  down  to  be  veterans.  One  day  a 
long,  black  column  of  soldiers  appeared  in  the  distance, 
headed  directly  for  our  camp — these  dusky  soldiers  took 
our  places — and  we,  with  other  Pennsylvania  troops  with 
which  we  had  been  associated,  commenced  a  march  for  the 
Union  lines  across  the  Appomattox.  In  a  day  or  two  we 
were  formed  into  a  brigade,  designated  as  the  Second  brig- 
age,  Third  division,  Ninth  corps.  Winter  quarters  were 
built  at  the  head  of  a  ravine  near  the  Avery  House,  and  we 
were  held  for  some  time  in  reserve,  that  is,  not  required  to 
do  picket  duty,  but  our  company,  regiment  and  brigade 
drills  were  frequent.  Then  we  were  supplied  with  picks  and 
shovels,  and  assisted  in  throwing  up  a  rear  and  flank  line  of 
fortifications.  On  about  the  9th  of  December  we  broke 
camp,  left  our  stockade  quarters,  and  in  the  rain  and  snow 
moved  a  few  miles  to  the  left,  where  we  halted  near  Han- 
cock station,  on  a  low,  swampy  piece  of  ground,  stacked 
arms,  and  waited  for  orders.  All  day  and  all  night  it  rained 
and  snowed,  and  our  existence  was  most  miserable,  as  we 
had  no  shelter.     It   was  impossible  to  get  fuel   that  would 
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burn.  Day  came  at  last,  but  the  terrible  storm  continued, 
and  we  were  only  able  to  keep  up  circulation  by  violent  ex- 
ercise ;  our  clothing  was  frozen  and  our  condition  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable.  Right  near  us  was  a  scaffold  upon 
which  deserters  had  been  executed,  and  in  the  after- 
noon two  graves  were  dug  just  in  front  of  this  barbarous 
instrument  of  death.  A  half  mile  distant  we  saw  a  slow- 
moving  procession,  and  heard  the  doleful  strains  of  the 
death  march.  As  the  procession  neared  us  we  discovered 
two  soldiers,  with  pinioned  hands,  marching  behind  coffins. 
They  were  deserters  who  had  been  members  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-Ninth  New  York,  and  having  deserted 
to  the  enemy,  were  recaptured  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah by  Sheridan's  forces,  recognized,  and  convicted  of  de- 
sertion by  a  "drum-head  court-martial,"  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung  in  the  presence  of  their  old  command.  When  the 
troops,  consisting  of  a  brigade,  had  formed  in  hollow  square, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth  in  front  of  the  gallows, 
where  the  doomed  soldiers  could  see  their  former  comrades, 
they  were  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  with  little  formalities 
swung  off  into  eternity.  Our  eyes  had  beheld  another 
scene  in  the  great  drama  of  war — another  impression  had 
been  made  to  last  during  life. 

Just  as  darkness  began  to  settle  down  our  line  was  formed 
and  we  commenced  a  march  down  the  Jerusalem  plank 
road.  None  of  the  boys  knew  just  why  we  were  plodding 
off  through  the  snow  and  the  rain,  but  we  remembered  some 
of  the  articles  of  war,  and  realized  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
soldier  was  obedience  to  orders.  Two  hours'  march  brought 
us  to  a  stream  or  river  through  which  we  waded  with  diffi- 
culty ;  then  we  ran,  it  seemed  for  miles,  to  catch  up  with  the 
head  of  the  column,  our  knapsacks,  haversacks,  canteens, 
equipments  and  frying  pans,  whacking  about  us  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  a  grotesque  appearance.  Late  in  the  night, 
when  we  were  moving  with  all  possible  energy,  some  wag 
sang  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Why  in  h — 1  don't  the  Army  of 
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the  Potomac  move  ?"  All  the  time  we  expected  to  run  pell- 
mell  into  a  fight.  We  filed  into  a  cornfield  where  the  corn 
lay  in  great  piles  already  husked.  Here  we  rested  and  tried 
to  get  a  little  sleep. 

The  following  day,  towards  evening,  we  heard  the  rum- 
bling of  artillery  and  realized  that  our  troops  were  return- 
ing from  Weldon,  where  they  had  been  to  tear  up  the  rail- 
roads. Soon  the  advance  of  the  Fifth  corps  arrived  and 
many  of  the  boys  were  ladened  with  all  kinds  of  "  accumu- 
lated "  commissary  supplies.  Here  a  man  with  a  piece  of 
bacon  or  a  ham  on  his  bayonet,  another  with  a  turkey  or  a 
goose  swung  from  his  knapsack,  while  the  form  of  many  a 
lifeless  rooster  embelished  the  waist  belts  of  the  soldier  for- 
agers. The  Fifth  corps  was  followed  by  a  division  of  the 
Second  corps,  and  all  went  into  camp  near  where  they  had 
crossed  the  pontoons. 

The  Weldon  raid  was  made  famous  for  the  savage  work 
of  the  rebel  guerillas,  for  they  had  exhibited  no  mercy  on 
prisoners  taken  by  them,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  their 
throats  cut,  This  barbarous  act  so  enraged  the  command- 
ing officers  that  they  permitted  the  burning  of  all  buildings 
along  the  line  of  march.  It  was  a  cruel  thing,  in  many 
cases,  to  burn  down  the  splendid  country  residences,  though 
many  of  the  owners  merited  the  punishment;  but  the  help- 
less women  and  children  driven  from  home  made  another 
picture  of  war  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Orders  came  for  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  to  move, 
and  just  at  dark  we  commenced  to  return  to  the  Union  lines 
in  front  of  Petersburg,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant. Of  all  our  fatiguing  marches,  this  was  the  most  try- 
ing to  our  physical  endurance.  The  mud  and  snow  was  in 
many  places  knee  deep.  In  this  we  plodded  along  in  quick 
time  that  we  might  re-inforce  the  lines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Stedman,  wThere  it  was  expected  the  enemy  were  mass- 
ing troops  to  charge  and  cut  our  base  of  supplies.  Before 
morning  the  temperature  was  nearly  down  to  zero ;   we  suf- 
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old  chaplain,  J.  W.  Plannet.  came  along  crouching  close  to 
the  earth  to  admonish  the  boys  of  their  duty  and  bidding  them 
a  paternal  farewell,  told  them,  "to  trust  in  God."  Colonel 
Dodd,  too,  said,  "  now  boys,  keep  cool,  don't  get  nervous, 
when  the  signal  is  given  do  your  duty."  General  Cox,  the 
gallant  veteran,  headed  the  column  with  the  stalwart  boys  of 
the  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh.  How  well  we  did  our  duty 
the  results  of  the  day  answer.  The  tattered  flag  of  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  regiment,  hanging  in  the  archives 
of  the  Commonwealth  at  Harrisburg,  tells  the  story  of  our 
position  in  the  carnage  of  Fort  Hell.  If  there  is  still  doubt, 
then  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  speak,  volumes  of  praise 
for  our  regiment. 

Colonel  Dodd,  though  he  exhibited  that  heroism  which 
belongs  only  to  the  true  soldier,  escaped  the  havoc  of  the 
day.  Lieutenant-Colonel  McLain,  the  brave  fellow  who  had 
but  just  been  promoted  from  the  captaincy  of  Company  "  B," 
and  Major  Lee,  just  promoted  from  the  captaincy  of  Com- 
pany "  A,"  were  among  the  slain.  The  silver  leaf  of  the 
lieutenant-colonel  and  the  gold  leaf  of  the  major,  indicating 
the  rank  of  the  positions  to  which  these  officers  had  been 
promoted,  were  each  christened  with  the  life  blood  of  their 
owners.  Lieutenant  Tarr,  the  accomplished  officer  of  Com- 
pany "  K,"  Lieutenant  Sparks,  of  Company  "  C,"  who  had 
won  distinction  as  an  officer  in  the  old  "  Bucktails,"  Lieu- 
tenant John  M.  Pelton,  the  companion  loved  by  all,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  line  officer  in  the  Fifty-Eighth,  and  the 
gallant  Lieutenant  Alexander,  of  Company  "D,"  who  led  the 
extreme  advance  with  the  pioneers,  all  these  gallant  officers 
were  dead,  while  others  were  suffering  from  wounds.  Of  the 
rank  and  file  the  carnage  of  that  Sunday,  the  2d  of  April, 
1865,  had  produced  many  changes.  Our  regiment  was  no 
longer  a  large  regiment,  many  of  the  men  with  whom  we 
had  touched  elbows,  were  gone.  Their  names  are  worthy  of 
a  high  place  in  the  history  of  American  heroes,  but  the  very 
limited  space  given  me  in  this  article,  prevents  a  personal 
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tribute  to  these  faithful  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  the  National 
Union.  Our  experience  after  the  battle  of  Petersburg  was 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  advancing  hosts  of  the  army, 
under  the  superb  soldier  Grant,  and  his  indomitable  gen- 
erals. After  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces  we  re- 
turned through  Petersburg,  tired,  worn  out,  and  foot  sore, 
passed  over  the  battle  field,  and  thence  to  City  Point,  where 
we  boarded  transports,  returned  to  Washington,  joined  in 
the  grand  review  of  the  reunited  and  victorious  armies  of 
the  Union,  and  waited  a  few  days  for  final  muster  out.  Here 
Colonel  Dodd,  now  breveted  a  brigadier  general,  was  de- 
tailed on  the  court  martial  pending  against  the  conspirators 
and  assassins  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Our  admiration  for  our 
regimental  commander  was  in  only  a  slight  degree  shown, 
when  we  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  horse  and  equip- 
ments, which  were  accepted  with  much  feeling  by  him.  The 
night  before  we  broke  camp  for  the  last  time,  he  came  to  us 
and  in  a  few  words  bade  us  an  affectionate  farewell.  His 
closing  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  them,  were  :  "  I  am 
proud  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  commanding  you,  and 
should  our  flag  again  be  assailed  I  would  ask  no  higher 
honor  than  to  call  together  the  soldiers  before  me  and  again 
lead  them  to  the  rescue  of  our  country,  under  the  tattered 
flag  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Regiment,  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers." 

Joined  by  many  of  our  sick  and  wounded,  we  marched 
through  Alexandria,  across  the  Long  Bridge,  took  a  last  look 
of  "  Old  Virginia  "  and  with  joyful  hearts  started  for  Penn- 
sylvania. Arriving  at  Camp  Reynolds,  we  were  held  a  few 
days,  then  on  the  7th  of  June,  1865,  our  discharges  were 
given  us  and  we  separated.  Our  regiment  served  only  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  but  it  was  a  year  of  wonderful  and 
fearful  activity.  In  every  emergency  the  organization  was 
placed  it  responded  in  the  most  loyal  and  soldierly  spirit. 
It  never  quailed  when  put  to  the  crucial  test.  Its  record 
does  not  detract,  but  of  a  truth  adds  luster  to  the  splendor 
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of  Pennsylvania  in  the  war  of  the  Rehellion.  Many  regi- 
ments suffered  more,  many  regiments  won  greater  renown, 
but  it  was  only  because  in  the  fortunes  of  war,  greater  op- 
portunities were  given  them.  For  us,  we  rest  upon  our  re- 
cord with  a  consciousness  that  every  duty  imposed  upon  us 
was  performed. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  battle  of  Petersburg,  in  company 
with  my  wife  and  little  daughter,  I  visited  the  famous  battle 
grounds  around  Petersburg.  I  found  the  location  of  our 
encampment,  and  easily  discovered  the  formidable  earth- 
works of  Fort  Stedman  and  Fort  Hell.  The  church  spires 
in  Petersburg  were  still  visible  from  our  lines,  and  the  beau- 
tiful tones  of  the  bells  of  the  Episcopal  church  were  heard 
as  distinctly  as  the)'"  were  when  our  boys  were  in  their  en- 
trenchments so  many  years  before. 

The  great  Army  of  the  Potomac!  Where  was  it?  Dis- 
banded— scattered  ;  never  to  assemble  again  at  blast  of 
trumpet  or  beat  of  drum.  There  were  no  bristling  bayonets 
or  threatening  cannon  along  the  crest  of  Cemetery  hill,  or 
on  what  to  us  at  one  time  seemed  the  invulnerable  fortifica- 
tions of  Fort  Mahone.  I  could  pass  from  our  lines  towards 
the  enemy's,  along  the  Jerusalem  plank  road,  without  danger. 
On  the  parapets  of  Fort  Hell  the  pine  and  sassafrass  trees 
had  grown  to  great  dimensions,  in  which  the  birds  were 
rearing  their  young,  and  warbling  their  happy  songs,  while 
the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  flowers  growing  from 
the  earth  which  at  one  time  was  red  with  the  blood  of  my 
comrades  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  regiment. 
From  this  earth  we  gathered  bullets,  fragments  of  shells  and 
other  relics  of  battle,  and  then  drove  into  Petersburg  on  the 
same  road  over  which  we  marched  during  our  triumphal 
entry  of  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April,  1865. 

We  found  rooms  in  a  cozy  little  hotel  near  the  Episcopal 
church,  where  we  were  royally  entertained  by  our  host,  who 
was  an  old  Confederate,  and  who  had  lost  a  leg  opposite 
Fort  Hell.     Sunday  morning  the  same  clanging  bells  of  the 
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Episcopal  church,  which  I  had  heard  from  our  lines  when 
a  Union  soldier,  rang  out  a  cheerful  song  of  peace  and  glad 
tidings.  The  picture  of  peace  seemed  to  be  complete  when 
the  Confederate's  daughter  and  my  own  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  same  old  bells,  and  went  hand  in  hand  to  attend 
divine  service. 

While  my  Confederate  friend  might  not  be  quite  able  to 
forgive  me,  and  I  not  yet  anxious  to  forget  what  he  had 
done,  our  children  seemed  entirely  oblivious  of  the  great 
contest  which  had  been  waged  less  than  two  decades  before. 
Surely,  time  worketh  wonderful  changes  ! 
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